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HIS  KXCEM-K.N'CV  DU.  DANIEL  SALAMANCA,  PKESIDENT  OK  BOLIVIA 
InuUKUrated  March  S,  U)31,  for  a  4-year  term. 


VoL.  LXV  AUGUST,  1931 

DR.  DANIEL  SALAMANCA 
THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  BOLIVIA 

N  March  5,  1931,  Dr.  Daniel  Salamanca  was  inaugurated  Consti¬ 
tutional  President  of  Bolivia,  taking  over  the  executive  power 
from  the  Military  Junta  which  had  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  since  June  27,  1930.  He  brings  to  the  high  office  which  he  now 
holds  many  years  of  training  and  wide  e.xperience  in  statesmanship. 

Doctor  Salamanca  was  born  Jidy  8, 1869,  in  Cochabamba,  where  he 
was  educated.  He  received  his  law  degree  from  San  Simdn  Univer¬ 
sity,  where  he  later  held  the  chairs  of  Political  Economy  and  Finance 
and  Statistics  in  the  Law  School. 

The  first  position  in  public  life  held  by  Doctor  Salamanca  was  that 
of  municipe  (alderman)  of  Cochabamha.  His  parliamentary  career 
began  in  1900,  when  he  was  elected  Deputy  of  the  Department  of 
Cochabamba  in  Congress.  In  1903,  during  the  administration  of 
(leneral  Pando,  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  the  Treasury.  For  the 
next  18  years  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  representing  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Cochabamba  as  Senator  from  1904  to  1916,  and  the  city  of 
La  Paz  from  1916  to  1920.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  Senator 
for  the  Department  of  Oruro,  but  resigned  in  1921  because  of  a  split 
in  the  liepuhlican  Party,  which  he  himself  had  founded. 

Doctor  Salamanca  has  traveled  extensively  in  Europe  and  America. 
While  in  the  United  States  he  was  a  close  student  of  financial  affairs. 
He  is  also  a  writer  of  note,  his  books  having  been  highly  praised  both 
in  Bolivia  and  abroad. 
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LUNCHEON  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  DEPARTINO  AMBASSADOR  OF  ARGENTINA 

His  Excellency  Dr.  Manuel  E.  Malbr&n,  Argentine  Ambassador  in  Washington,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  tendered  by  Doctor  Varela.  Minister  of  rruguay, 
in  the  name  of  the  Governing  Hoard  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  June  25, 1931,  just  prior  to  his  departure  for  his  (tost  in  I/ondon.  From  the  left,  foreground,  around 
the  table  are  seated:  Dr.  E.  Gil  Borges,  A.ssistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  Dr.  Carlos  I>eiva,  Charge  d’AITaires  of  El  Salvador;  Dr.  Harmodio  Arias, 
Minister  of  Panama:  Dr.  Eduardo  Diez  de  Medina,  Minister  of  Bolivia;  Seftor  Don  Manuel  C.  TGlez,  Amhas.sador  of  Mexico;  Dr.  Jacobo  Varela,  Minister  of 
X’ru^ay;  Hon.  William  R.  Castle,  I'nder  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States;  Dr.  HomeroViteri  Lafronte,  Minister  of  Ecuador;  Seftor  Don  Roberto  Despradel, 
Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic;  Seftor  Don  Carlos  A.  Perdomo,  Chargf  d’Atlaires  of  Honduras;  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union;  Seftor  Don  Pablo  Max.  Ynsfran,  Chargf  d’Affaires  of  Paraguay;  Dr.  Fabio  Lozano,  Minister  of  Colombia;  Dr.  Juan  B.  Saca.sa,  .Minister  of  Nicaragua; 
Seftor  Don  Carlos  G.  DAvila,  Amba-ssador  of  Chile;  Dr.  Manuel  E.  Malbrfin;  Dr.  Adriin  Recinos,  Minister  of  Guatemala;  M.  Dantes  Bellegarde,  Minister  of 
Haiti;  Dr.  Jos#  T.  Baron.  Charg#  d’AtTaires  of  Cuba;  Seftor  Don  Guillermo  E.  Gonzfilez,  Charg#  d’AITaires  of  Costa  Rica. 


FAREWELL  TRIBUTE  TO  AMBASSADOR 
MALBRAN  BY  THE  GOVERNING 
BOARD 


HIS  Excellency  Dr.  Manuel  E.  Malbran,  Ambassador  of  Argen¬ 
tina  to  the  United  States,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  farewell 
luncheon  tendered  him  by  his  fellow  members  of  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  on  June  25,  1931.  Doctor  Malbran  left 
Washington  to  represent  his  nation  at  the  Court  of  St.  James’s. 

Dr.  Jacobo  Varela,  Minister  of  Uruguay,  presided  at  the  luncheon, 
which  he  tendered  to  Doctor  Malbran  in  the  name  of  the  Governing 
Board.  In  paying  tribute  to  his  colleague.  Doctor  Varela  said; 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  departure  of  our  distinguished  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Ambassador  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  it  is  my  privilege  to  represent  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  tendering  this  luncheon  and  in 
expressing  our  appreciation  of  the  Ambassador’s  most  valuable  collaboration. 

His  brilliant  career  is  known  to  all.  To-day  he  is  one  of  the  outstanding  dip¬ 
lomats  of  his  country,  where  diplomacy  is  a  fine  art,  born  of  experience  and  careful 
study.  Doctor  Malbrdn’s  methods,  which  have  met  with  such  a  large  measure  of 
success,  are  those  of  the  modern  diplomatic  school  of  sincerity  and  frankness. 
The  passage  of  time  always  shows  these  methods  prevailing  over  so-called  Machi- 
avellism. 

The  great  problems  arising  from  continental  interchange  have  attracted  Doctor 
Malbrdn’s  attention,  and  in  studying  them  he  has  made  evident  through  his 
great  oratorical  gifts  the  noble  principles  and  ideals  which  have  inspired  him  to 
act  openly.  His  actions  have  had  a  stimulating  infiuence. 

It  is  possible  to  conceive  a  more  dynamic  Pan  Americanism  and  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  examination  of  possible  remedies  when  difficulties  arise.  We  are  all 
striving  for  the  same  goal,  and  while  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
methods  and  plans,  we  are  all  agreed  that  mutual  help  is  essential.  Individually, 
some  of  us  believe  that  in  some  instances  this  help  might  be  more  active;  that 
some  temporarily  depressed  regions  of  this  hemisphere  might  be  dealt  with  in  the 
spirit  of  the  splendid  cooperation  tendered  to  others. 

From  now  on  we  shall  not  have  in  our  Pan  American  tasks  the  enthusiastic 
collaboration  and  the  wise  counsel  of  Doctor  Malbrdn,  but  we  know  that  the  spirit 
of  his  cordiality  remains  to  encourage  us.  The  finest  sentiments  of  our  friendship 
go  with  him  and  also  our  heartfelt  desire  for  a  complete  measure  of  success  at  the 
high  post  where  his  Government  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  employ  his  recognized 
ability  and  his  extensive  diplomatic  experience.  In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  ex¬ 
press  our  best  hopes  for  the  personal  well-being  of  the  Ambassador,  and  of  Senora 
de  Malbrdn,  who  leaves  a  most  charming  impression  and  has  inspired  in  us  feelings 
of  the  highest  respect. 

At  the  close  of  Doctor  Varela’s  address  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
Hon.  William  R.  Castle,  spoke  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
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Governing  Board,  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stiinson,  and  wished  the  retiring 
Ambassador  Godspeed  in  the  following  words : 

I  am  certain  that  I  am  expressing  what  is  in  the  mind  of  every  member  of  the 
Governing  Board  when  I  say  to  Doctor  Malbrdn  that  we  all  deeply  regret  his 
departure.  He  carries  with  him  the  warmest  wishes  of  everyone  associated  with 
the  Pan  American  Union.  Although  he  has  been  with  us  but  a  short  period,  he 
has  contributed  much  to  furthering  the  purposes  for  which  the  Pan  American 
Union  was  established.  Here  in  Washington  he  commands  the  respect,  the  con¬ 
fidence,  and  the  affection  of  a  great  host  of  friends.  Those  of  us  who  have  known 
him  in  the  State  Department  have  found  few  ambassadors  with  whom  it  is  more 
easy  to  deal. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  to  him  for  the  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  this 
institution,  and  wish  him  the  fullest  measure  of  success  in  the  important  mission 
which  has  been  entrusted  to  him  by  his  Government. 

To  these  cordial  expressions  of  friendship  and  good  will.  Doctor 
Malhran  replied  as  follows: 

On  any  other  occasion  I  should  have  contented  myself  with  simply  shaking 
hands  with  my  distinguished  friend  the  Minister  of  Uruguay,  and  the  firmness 
of  the  handclasp  would  have  indicated  the  depth  of  n>y  gratitude.  That  would 
perhaps  have  been  best,  for  then  I  should  not  stand  here  now  trying  to  find  words 
with  which  to  thank  you  for  this  affectionate  tribute,  nor  would  the  charm  which 
Doctor  Varela’s  words  always  weave  over  one’s  spirit  have  been  broken. 

I  read  once  that  the  ancients  maintained  that  the  value  of  life  was  to  be  reckoned 
only  by  the  intensity  of  emotion  which  it  furnished.  Emotion  was  a  golden 
thread  which,  according  to  Greek  mythology,  was  woven  into  life;  all  other 
occasions  were  bearable  only  because  they  were  perfumed  by  the  lingering  scent  of 
past  experiences  or  the  anticipation  of  those  to  come.  If  that  is  so,  I  assure  you 
that  the  memory  of  my  meetings  with  you  and  the  recollection  of  this  moment  of 
farewell  will  enrich  many  years  of  my  life. 

I  can  not  agree  with  the  Minister  of  Uruguay  in  all  the  kind  things  he  has  said 
about  me.  We  all  know  the  ability  of  the  talented  Doctor  Varela  in  painting 
word  pictures,  and  in  his  admirable  delineation  of  the  work  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  we  may  recognize  the  work  of  a  master  hand  and  marvel  at  its  fidelity. 
But  every  genius  has  his  weakness — the  central  figure  is  somewhat  exaggerated, 
and  although,  Mr.  Minister,  you  are  a  magnificent  landscape  artist,  you  are  less 
able  as  a  portrait  painter,  for  frankly  I  should  not  have  recognized  myself  in  the 
portrait  which  you  have  drawn  of  me. 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  to  the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union  my  sincere 
and  enthusiastic  support,  for  I  am  an  ardent  Pan  Americanist.  I  believe  that 
Pan  Americanism  is  a  constructive  idea  which  does  not  mean  antagonism  or 
hegemony,  but,  on  the  contrary,  stands  for  a  cooperation  leading  to  the  best 
mutual  understanding.  The  fact  that  for  much  of  my  life  tasks  involving  the 
study  of  American  problems  have  had  first  claim  on  my  time  and  strength  has 
only  increased  my  enthusiasm.  Therefore,  although  I  have  been  called  to  other 
dufes,  and  so  must  sever  my  connections  with  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  my  regard,  my  affection,  my  interest,  and  my  enthusiasm  for  the 
work  of  the  Union  will  never  decrease. 

In  thanking  you  for  this  honor,  I  should  like  to  remind  you  that  on  my  arrival 
here  I  declared  my  readiness  to  give  you  support  and  to  learn  from  you.  The  most 
constructive  things  that  I  carry  away  with  me  are  the  lessons  I  have  learned  from 
you,  to  my  great  profit. 


FAREWELL  TRIBUTE  TO  AMBASSADOR  MALBRAN 


I  can  not  leave  without  addressing  a  few  words  to  Doctor  Rowe.  It  was 
Roileau,  I  think,  who  said  that  thanks  given  in  secret  are  often  but  thanklessness. 
I  have  sent  Doctor  Rowe  a  letter  of  acknowledgment,  but  that  was  thanking 
him  in  secret.  I  wish  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  him  publicl}’,  not  only  for 
the  inestimable  service  which  he  renders  the  Pan  American  Union,  but  because 
during  my  incumbency  he  has  collaborated  so  faithfully  in  the  work  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Embassy.  In  my  thanks  for  this  collaboration  I  wish  to  include  also  the 
Assistant  Director,  Dr.  Gil  Borges,  and  all  of  you,  for  in  leaving  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  I  am  losingyour  valuable  support.  I  have  as 
compensation  for  the  sadness  of  farewell,  however,  the  hope  that  I  may  never  lose 
the  friendship  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  and  friends  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  DR.  FELIPE  ESPIL 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Argentina  in  the  United  States 

The  new  .\mbassador  is  already  well  known  in  ofllcial  and  social  circles  of  Washington,  where 
he  tilled  the  iiosts  of  first  secretary,  counselor,  and  charge  d’affaires  from  1919  to  1928,  when  he 
was  apiminted  Minister  to  Holland.  He  later  represented  his  country  as  Minister  at  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Denmark,  whence  he  comes  to  Washington.  Before  entering  the  diplomatic  service. 
Doctor  Espil  practiced  law  for  several  years,  having  received  his  degree  from  the  University  of 
Buenos  Aires  in  1914.  During  his  diplomatic  career  he  has  represented  his  Oovernment  at 
various  Pan  American  conferences. 


U'StlOH 


I)R.  ROBKRTO  UESPRAIiEL 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  MinLster  I’lenilwtentiary  o(  the  Dominican  Republic  to  the  United 
States.  Doctor  Despradel  presented  his  letters  of  credence  June  26,  1»31. 


LATIN  AMERICA  AND  THE  QUEEN  OF 
FLOWERS 

By  George  T.  Moore,  Bh.  1). 

Director,  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  debt  owed  by  the  world  at  large  to  Latin  America  for  the 
plants  and  their  products  which  have  originated  there  can  not 
be  overestimated.  If  one  stops  to  think  what  civilized  man  would  do 
without  the  potato,  maize,  cacao,  Para  rubber,  or  cinchona,  from  which 
quinine  is  obtained,  to  mention  but  a  few  of  the  more  important 
contributions,  some  appreciation  may  be  had  of  the  value  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  south  of  the  United  States  to  the  rest  of  the  globe. 

The  mere  list  of  the  fruits,  nuts,  fibers,  oils  and  gums,  timbers, 
woods,  and  tans  and  dyes  in  almost  daily  use  whose  original  home  was 
in  this  hemisphere  could  not  fail  to  astonish  anyone  \infamiliar 
with  the  subject. 

But  Latin  America  has  not  ministered  only  to  the  bodily  needs  of 
man;  his  soul,  or  at  least  his  aesthetic  sense,  has  been  uplifted  and 
satisfied  by  the  rare  beauty  of  the  flowers  which  belong  to  those 
countries.  Among  the  many  contributions  to  our  gardens  and 
greenhouses  may  be  cited  the  dahlia,  a  native  of  Mexico  which  in 
recent  years  has  swept  the  horticultural  world.  There  is  one  plant, 
however,  which  stands  so  far  above  all  the  rest  for  unique  beauty  and 
grandeur  that  it  is  universally  regarded  as  the  aristocrat  of  the  floral 
kingdom,  namely,  the  orchid.  It  is  true  that  orchids  of  one  kind 
and  another  are  almost  universally  found  in  the  Tropical  and  Tem¬ 
perate  Zones,  with  beautiful  terrestrial  forms  occurring  even  in 
North  America.  But  the  ones  from  Central  and  South  America 
are  justly  regarded  as  furnishing  the  climax  for  this  group.  If  the 
orchid  in  general  is  the  aristocrat  of  flowers,  then  those  from  Latin 
America  should  be  called  the  “aristocrats  of  the  aristocrats.”  With 
very  few  exceptions  the  orchids  which  are  in  greatest  demand  for 
w’eddings,  balls,  and  other  social  affairs  are  native  to  the  countries 
immediately  south  of  us.  Practically  all  of  the  commercial  varieties 
usually  handled  by  the  florist  came  originally  from  this  region.  Take 
away  from  the  orchid  bouquet  the  Cattleyas  from  Colombia  and 
V^enezuela,  the  Laelias  from  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  Brazil,  the  Odon- 
toglossums  and  Oncidiums  from  Mexico  and  Guatemala  south  to 
Colombia,  Bolivia,  and  Peru,  the  Miltonias  from  Brazil,  the  Lycastes 
from  Guatemala,  the  Phragmopedilums  from  Panama  and  the 
countries  south,  and  what  b  there  left?  It  is  true  that  the  Old 
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World  has  produced  many  beautiful  species  without  which  no  col¬ 
lection  would  be  complete,  and  that  several  of  these  have  found  their 
way  into  the  trade.  But  it  is  to  the  Latin  American  countries  that 
the  botanical  explorer  turns  for  the  most  striking  and  valuable 
forms,  and  it  is  with  these  as  a  start  that  the  hybridist  has  been  able 
to  create  new  varieties  even  more  beautiful  than  the  parent  forms. 

The  orchid  plant  is  popularly  regarded  as  a  parasite.  This  is  not 
true.  Many  of  the  family,  particularly  in  the  Temperate  Zone,  grow 
in  the  earth  and  their  nutrition  is  similar  to  that  of  any  green  plant. 
In  the  Tropics  the  vast  majority  are  attached  to  the  bark  of  trees. 


Court«ay  of  the  SoiithBonian  Institution 

A  CORNKR  IN  THE  ORCHID  GARDEN,  BALBOA,  CANAL  ZONE 

The  splendid  collection  of  orchids  assembled  by  W.  C.  Powell  over  a  period  of  years  was  acquired 
a  few  years  ago  by  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden. 

so-called  epiphytes  or  “air  plants.”  But  they  have  roots  and  are 
dependent  upon  these  for  a  portion  of  the  raw  material,  such  as  min¬ 
erals  and  water,  out  of  which  their  food  is  manufactured.  Perhaps 
because  of  this  habit  of  growth,  coupled  with  the  strange,  almost 
bizarre,  form  of  some  of  the  flowers,  there  has  grown  up  about  the 
orchid  a  host  of  fabulous  stories  ascribing  all  sorts  of  abnormal  and 
unusual  powers  to  the  plant.  A  century  ago  when  orchids  were  first 
beginning  to  be  grown  in  numbers  in  Europe,  one  author  wrote;  “You 
would  enter  the  house  full  of  orchids  with  eager  curiosity,  as  though 
it  were  some  shrine  where  a  tangible  mystery  was  to  be  unfolded. 
The  method  of  growth  without  soil,  the  aerial  roots,  the  heairy  atmos- 


ORCHIDS  OF  PANAMA 

Upper:  Cattleya  Deckerii. 
A  variety  discovered  near 
Santa  Fe  about  three  years 
ago.  Its  rose-purple  flowers 
make  it  the  most  decorative 
of  the  Panama  orchids. 
I>ower;  Oncidium  Fulgens, 
locally  known  as  the  But¬ 
terfly  orchid. 


Caurtaor  of  th*  Miiaauri  BoUaical  Qardaa 
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phere,  the  abnormal  leaves,  the  strange  aspect,  would  grip  you  all  at 
once,  and  if  blossoms  were  open,  with  their  peculiar  forms,  fleshy 
petals,  somber  colors,  and  penetrating  perfumes,  you  stood  over- 
wdielmed  at  the  display.”  Even  to-day,  when  orchids  are  not  so 
much  of  a  rarity  as  they  were  then,  much  the  same  feeling  is  aroused 
when  one  is  surrounded  by  these  plants. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  orchid  plants 
became  the  treasure  for  which  men  sought  and  risked  their  lives  just 
as  gold  and  spices  had  been  the  incentive  for  adventurers  and  explorers 
of  earlier  times.  The  efforts  of  Skinner  in  the  cordilleras  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  Gardener  in  the  Organ  Mountains  of  Brazil,  William  Lobb  in 
the  Peruvian  Andes,  and  many  others,  brought  to  light  numerous  rare 

A  SHIPMENT  OF 
PLANTS  FROM  THE 
ANDES 

The  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  have  been  the  chief 
contributors  to  the  irreat 
orchid  coliection  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Botanicai  Garden. 


Courtesy  of  the  Miaeouri  Botanical  Garden 


species,  some  of  which  were  destined  to  bring  their  weight  in  gold. 
The  perils  and  experiences  of  the  early  orchid  hunters  were  as  thrilling 
and  romantic  as  those  of  any  arctic  explorer.  Toil  and  danger  in  an 
tinknown  land  while  seeking  for  an  unseen  plant,  conquests,  heroism, 
and  martyrdom  were  the  lot  of  many.  Dozens,  if  not  hundreds,  have 
died  for  a  single  flower. 

Like  many  another  natural  product,  the  orchid  could  not  compete 
with  the  ravages  of  man.  Because  it  depended  only  upon  natural 
increases,  with  no  sure  method  of  cultivation,  it  was  not  long  before 
what  had  seemed  to  be  an  inexhaustible  supply  began  to  disappear 
and  the  orchid  in  its  native  haunt  became  scarcer  and  more  difficult 
to  collect.  In  some  countries  where  formerly  plants  could  be  obtained 
in  quantity  from  the  nearest  jungle,  and  even  grew  on  the  roofs  of 
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houses  in  the  settlements,  they  later  could  be  located  only  by  native 
Indians,  and  the  original  source  of  the  supply  diminished  rapidly. 
Under  such  conditions  the  obvious  thing  to  do  was  to  grow  orchids 
from  seed  and  cultivate  them  artificially,  instead  of  depending  upon 
wild  specimens.  But  this  was  not  as  simple  as  it  sounds.  It  is  true 
that  each  orchid  flower,  when  properly  fertilized,  produces  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  seed.  Indeed  there  is  scarcely  another  flower  in  the  plant 
kingdom  which  is  as  prolific,  thousands  of  tiny  seed  being  formed  from 
each  blossom.  But  even  in  nature  only  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent  of 
these  ever  grows  to  a  mature  plant.  Because  of  the  lack  of  an 


Court«sy  of  the  Mieeouri  Botanical  Garden 


TRANSPLANTED  ORCHID  SEEDLINGS,  5  MONTHS  OLD 

The  tiny  orchid  seeds  are  sown  in  test  tubes  or  flasks  containing  a  specially  prepared 
Jelly.  Germination  starts  in  a  few  days,  and  within  three  months  a  network  of  roots  and 
the  first  leaves  develop,  when  the  seedlings  are  transplanted  to  another  flask  where  they 
remain  five  or  six  months  longer.  Numerous  other  transplantings  are  necessary  during  the 
7  to  10  years  before  the  plants  may  be  expected  to  bloom. 

adequate  protective  seed  coat  and  the  absence  of  reserve  food  material, 
the  orchid  seed  must  find  immediately  a  favorable  environment  or  it 
dies.  Growers  in  Europe  who  first  attempted  to  obtain  orchid  seed¬ 
lings  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  seed  was  incapable  of  germina¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  not  until  about  1820  that  the  first  plants  were  raised 
in  England.  This  result  was  more  or  less  accidental  and  no  certain 
method  was  discovered  until  much  later.  It  had  been  noticed  that 
germination  sometimes  took  place  on  the  compost  of  roots  and  moss 
around  the  mother  plant,  and  attempts  to  grow  seedlings  in  this  way 
were  occasionally  successful.  Later  earthenware  saucers  filled  with 
sawdust,  or  peat  and  orchid  roots,  were  substituted.  Covering  the 
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surface  with  cheesecloth  or  toweling,  and  sowing  the  seed  on  this 
medium,  produced  better  results,  but  far  from  perfect.  This  method, 
however,  made  possible  the  creation  of  a  few  hybrid  orchids  superior  to 
any  previously  obtained  in  nature.  The  first  orchid  hybrid  produced 
by  man  was  in  1856,  since  when,  because  of  improved  technique, 
thousands  of  new  crosses  have  been  obtained  resulting  in  some 
magnificent  creations. 

One  discovery  which  greatly  increased  the  chances  of  success  with 
young  seedlings  was  made  in  1886,  when  it  was  demonstrated  that 
orchid  roots  invariably  contained  a  fungus  which  was  of  great  assist- 


CATTLEYA  TRIANAE 

A  flower  showing  desirable  form 
for  use  in  hybridizing.  Note 
the  symmetrical,  weli-rounded 
form  and  the  erect  position  of 
sepais  and  (letals. 


CourtMV  of  tho  MiMOuri  Botanical  Garden 


ance  in  the  development  of  the  plant.  In  a  few  cases  the  presence  of 
the  fungus  had  been  previously  reported,  but  not  until  then  did  growers 
regard  this  intruder  as  of  fundamental  importance.  We  now  know 
that  orchid  seed  will  germinate  on  certain  media  containing  sugar, 
and  indeed  may  be  brought  to  maturity  without  the  assistance  of  the 
fungus.  The  most  satisfactory  results,  however,  are  almost  invariably 
obtained  when  the  combination  of  orchid  fungus  and  orchid  root  is 
provided  as  in  nature. 

After  fertilization  almost  a  year  must  elapse  before  a  mature  seed 
pod  is  formed,  which  then  may  prove  to  be  filled  \\'ith  chaff  or  sterile 
60521— 31— Bull.  8 - 2 
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seed;  in  that  case  another  cross  must  be  attempted.  The  good  seeds 
are  like  specks  of  dust,  so  small  that  it  requires  something  over 
30,000  of  them  to  weigh  as  much  as  a  single  grain  of  wheat.  The 
modern  method  is  to  sow  these  tiny  seeds  in  test  tubes  or  flasks  con¬ 
taining  a  specially  prepared  jelly,  all  having  been  thoroughly  steri¬ 
lized  before  the  seeds  (which  are  likewise  kept  as  sterile  as  possible) 
are  added.  The  particular  fungus  for  the  particular  plant  may  or 
may  not  be  introduced.  If  three  or  four  days  after  planting  minute 
green  specks  appear  on  the  jelly,  germination  has  started  and  the 
seeds  are  turning  green.  During  the  next  three  months  the  first 
leaf  and  a  fine  network  of  roots  develop.  Then  the  seedlings  are 


I’ERISTF.KI.V  ELAT.V 
(DOVE  ORCHID) 

This  beautiful  orchid, 
known  as  the  Holy  Ghost 
or  Dove  orchid,  is  the 
most  remarkable  of  those 
indicenous  to  Panama. 
The  (lower,  of  an  alabaster 
whiteness,  has  in  its  cen¬ 
ter  the  image  of  a  dove. 
.According  to  tradition, 
the  Indians  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  were 
taught  to  regard  the 
(lower  as  symbolic  of  the 
dove  which  descended  on 
the  Son  of  Man. 


Photocrmpb  by  E.  Hallea 


transplanted  to  another  flask  containing  the  same  jelly,  where  they 
remain  for  five  or  six  months  or  longer  while  the  plant  becomes 
strong  enough  to  leave  its  incubator  and  be  transferred  to  a  1-inch 
pot,  where  its  roots  are  packed  in  peat.  At  the  end  of  a  year  or  two, 
plants  are  ready  to  be  potted  in  fern  liber,  from  which  they  are 
gradually  shifted  until  at  the  end  of  from  7  to  10  years  they  are  in 
6  or  8  inch  pots  and  a  bloom  may  be  exjiected.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  such  a  plant,  rcfiuiring  a  decade  from  s(*ed  to  flower  even  when 
cared  for  under  tlie  most  favorable  conditions,  with  all  competition 
removed  and  the  last  word  in  scientific  skill  appli('d  to  it,  should  be 
regarded  as  the  choicest  bloom  that  grows? 
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The  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  has  for  the  past  12  years  specialized 
in  orchids.  On  the  theory  that  visitors  coining  to  the  garden  wanted 
to  see  something  more  than  plants  they  could  raise  themselves,  that 
they  wanted  some  idea  of  the  wonderful  flora  characteristic  of  the 
countries  south  of  the  United  States,  the  garden  began  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  as  many  of  these  exotic  plants  as  could  be  obtained.  The  gift 
of  the  world-famous  collection  of  the  late  D.  S.  Brown  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  group.  In  1923  Mr.  George  H.  Bring,  superintendent 
of  the  garden,  was  sent  to  Central  and  South  America,  where  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  some  5,000  Cattleyas.  In  1926  the  private 
collection  of  the  late  C.  W.  Powell  was  acquired,  and  soon  after  a 
tropical  station,  chiefly  for  the  growing  of  orchids,  was  established 
by  the  garden  in  the  Canal  Zone.  In  1927  Mr.  Bring  made  a  trip  to 
theChiriqui  region  of  Panama,  where  he  secured  important  additions  to 
the  collection.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  services  of  Miss 
Elinor  Alberts  (Mrs.  David  H.  Linder)  were  secured,  and  the  garden 
seriously  undertook  to  raise  from  seed  hybrid  orchids  covering  a 
wide  range  of  crosses.  As  a  result,  there  are  growing  at  the  Gray 
Summit  Extension  of  the  garden  some  20,000  seedlings,  ranging 
from  1  to  5  years  old,  together  "with  30,000  mature  plants  which  in¬ 
clude  over  a  thousand  separate  species.  Thus  there  has  been  ac- 
cimiulated  a  collection  of  orchid  plants  such  as  has  never  before  been 
possessed  by  any  similar  institution  in  the  world.  Visitors  from 
Latin  America  frequently  remark  that  they  have  seen  in  St.  Louis 
in  an  hour  more  representatives  of  the  flora  of  their  country  than 
they  could  see  at  home  in  years. 

Of  all  the  plants  in  the  orchid  collection  at  the  garden,  representing 
every  clime  and  region  productive  of  these  rare  and  strange  flowers, 
the  most  attractive  are  those  of  Central  and  South  America.  It  is 
the  Flora  de  Mayos,  Tnlipans  and  closely  related  forms  that  are  the 
chief  features  of  the  garden  orchid  shows.  So  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden,  together  with  orchid  growers  all  over  the  world,  owes  a 
special  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  countries  which  have  nurtured  these 
aristocrats  of  the  flower  world. 


O  ALEIJADINHO, 

THE  LITTLE  CRIPPLE  OF  MINAS  GERAES^ 

By  Angel  Guido 

The  artistic  production  of  Ibero-America  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  is  a  field  that  has  never  been  adequately  explored.  The  art 
of  that  period  had  an  intensely  creole  fiavor,  and  on  the  spiritual  side 
may  furnish  a  clue  to  the  source  of  our  present  feeling  for  the  creole 
in  folksong  and  story. 

The  flood  light  of  research  has  been  turned  on  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  century  of  the  emancipation,  illuminating  the  stage  on  which 
was  enacted  the  drama  of  national  progress.  The  nineteenth  century 
was  the  century  of  revolt  in  America  against  the  political  domination 
of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  but  the  revolt  was  not  prepared  by  the  men 
of  that  century.  They  were  but  the  final  generation  ordained  to 
carry  out  the  destiny  prepared  for  them  by  earlier  generations.  The 
eighteenth  century  was  a  period  of  careful  preparation  for  rebellion — 
rebellion  quiescent  because  the  hour  had  not  yet  sounded,  but  rebellion 
none  the  less.  Rebellion  to  reconquer  the  land,  indigenous,  telluric 
rebellion.  Rebellion  to  reconquer  America.  Tupac-Amaru  symbol¬ 
ized  the  spirit  of  the  moment;  his  defeat  was  the  unequivocal  sign 
that  as  yet  the  hour  of  emancipation  had  not  come. 

Art  is  a  sensitive  antenna  attuned  to  the  spiritual  waves  that 
emanate  from  nations.  Time  and  again  in  history,  it  has  been  the 
artists  who  sensed  what  the  future  held  in  store,  who  were  the  first  to 
feel  the  light  zephyrs  that  presage  the  onslaught  of  the  winds  of  change. 
European  art  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  gave  promise 
of  the  Renaissance  wliich  was  to  ensue  in  the  sixteenth.  Thirteenth 
century  Gothic  was  foreshadowed  in  the  Nordic-Germanic  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  earlier  centuries. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  latent  opposition  to  foreign  oppres¬ 
sion  was  germinating  in  America  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Several 
decades  were  to  pass  before  this  opposition  showed  above  the  surface, 
but  the  luxuriance  and  vitality  of  the  growth  when  it  finally  appeared 
prove  how  deep  its  roots  had  penetrated  during  that  era.  Art,  ever 
first  to  respond  to  the  emotional  idiosyncracies  of  a  nation,  already 
showed  the  vigor  and  originality  that  were  to  blossom  in  political 
institutions  in  the  following  centur3\  And  foremost  among  the  arts 
expressive  of  spiritual  environment  stand  music  and  architecture. 


>  Translated  from  La  I^ensa,  Buenos  Aires,  of  January  11, 1931. — Editor. 
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The  predominant  influence  on  creole  art  in  the  eighteenth  century 
was  the  spirit  of  revolt.  Indigenous  motifs  introduced  into  Spanish 
baro(jue  design  were  a  first  faltering  step  in  this  direction;  but  awak¬ 
ening  courage  might  be  seen  when  the  sun  and  moon  of  Indian  myth 
replaced  the  Catholic  cross,  or  Indian  figures  w’ere  substituted  for 
the  Creek  caryatid.  The  whole  eighteenth  century  was  animated 
the  spirit  of  iconoclasm  against  Europe. 

This  was  the  environment  that  produced  one  of  the  greatest  Amer¬ 
ican  artists,  the  Brazilian  who  is  called  O  Aleijadinho,  the  Cripple. 
A  rebel  he  was,  one  of  the  most  valiant  warriors  in  the  crusade  of 
creole  against  Iberian  that  was  carried  on  during  the  entire  eighteenth 
centurA’. 

Antonio  Francisco  Lisboa,  the  Cripple,  was  born  on  August  29, 
1730,  at  Ouro  Preto,  the  natural  son  of  Manuel  Francisco  da  Costa 
Lisboa,  a  Portuguese  architect,  and  Isabel,  his  African  or  creole 
slave. ^  Antonio  Francisco,  the  chronicles  say,  w'as  dark  of  skin, 
short  of  stature,  and  ill  formed,  with  a  round  head  set  on  a  thick  neck. 
His  voice  was  loud  and  his  speech  violent,  and  his  temperament 
sensual  and  licentious. 

While  still  a  child  Antonio  Francisco  dev’oted  himself  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  to  helping  his  father  in  his  architectural  work,  and  what  he  learned 
from  him  was  fundamental  to  his  future  career.  Many  others  there 
were  who  aided  him  in  his  early  years,  but  among  them  probably  the 
most  important  was  the  great  artist  Juan  (lomez  Bautista,  medalist 
to  the  Hierarchy  and  a  pupil  of  Viera.  Undoubtedly  this  teaching 
was  invaluable  to  him,  but  by  his  great  natural  talent  he  soon  e.xcelled 
his  masters,  and  his  name  became  famous  throughout  all  Brazil. 

I'ntil  he  was  47  years  old  Antonio  Francisco  seemed  to  be  the  child 
of  fortune,  the  preferred  of  all  his  generation.  His  mastery  of  the 
plastic  arts  gave  us  some  of  the  finest  works  in  the  style  of  Joao  V, 
while  with  equal  skill  he  e.xecuted  sculptures  in  the  style  of  Louis  XV 
and  the  Regency,  his  genius  extending  from  the  most  delicate  and 
fragile  design  to  the  boldest  and  most  virile.  His  life  was  one  of  free¬ 
dom  and  pleasure,  entirely  unshadowed  by  an  premonition  of  the 
tragedy  that  was  to  blight  his  last  37  years. 

At  the  age  of  47  Antonio  Francisco  IJsboa  contracted  an  incurable 
disease,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  not  known,  but  throughout  the 
remainder  of  his  life  he  was  to  endure  the  most  intolerable  suffering. 
The  name  ()  Aleijadinho,  the  ('ripple,  by  which  he  is  known,  dates 
from  that  period.  He  was  indeed  crippled,  his  feet  rendered  entirely 
useless  by  the  ravages  of  the  disease.  His  hands  were  ])aralyzed  and 
atroj)hied,  his  eyelids  inflamed,  his  mouth  toothless  and  contorted 
into  a  horrible  grin.  His  appearance  was  sinister  and  ferocious, 

*  Ephtmetida  Mineinu,  volume  IV,  1897  edition,  Ouro  Preto,  OlUcisl  Press  of  the  State  of  Minas, 
Collected,  coordinate<l,  and  edited  by  Jos6  Pedro  Xavier  de  Veiga. 
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frightening  all  who  saw  him,  while  he  suffered  an  agony  of  pain  in  his 
diseased  limbs.  In  fact,  so  repellant  was  his  appearance  that  the 
story  is  told  that  a  newly  purchased  slave,  preferring  death  to  serving 
so  repulsive  a  master,  made  an  attempt  against  his  own  life.  He 
failed  in  his  attempt,  however,  and  Januario,  the  slave,  came  in  time  to 
be  one  of  his  most  faithful  servitors. 

Not  only  did  the  disease  cripple  the  body  of  ()  Aleijadinho  but  it 
crippled  his  soul  as  well.  He  recognized  that  his  appearance  inspired 


CARMO  CHURCH,  SAO 
JOAO  D’EL  REY 


One  of  the  several  churches 
designed  by  O  .Aleijadinho, 
which  shows  his  genius  as  an 
architect. 


disgust  and  pity.  The  self-esteem  of  the  unfortunate  artist  could 
never  tolerate  this  disgust,  while  pride  in  his  genius  rejected  pity  as 
belittling  him,  whence  arose  his  proverbial  intolerance  and  irascibility. 
He  inveighed  bitterly  against  those  who  praised  him,  believing  that 
their  praise  was  inspired  by  pity  for  him  rather  than  by  admiration 
for  his  work.  Behind  the  grotesque  figure  hid  the  real  man,  unable 
to  endure  the  burden  of  commiseration. 

This  hostility  to  men  forced  him  to  an  isolation  of  body  and  spirit. 
He  was  a  tragic,  solitary  figure.  His  life  was  reduced  to  surreptitious 
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goings  and  comings  through  the  streets  of  Ouro  Preto.  His  solitude 
was  almost  aggressive,  charged  with  the  deepest  bitterness,  touched 
by  a  biblical  fatality.  “Very  early  in  the  morning  he  would  go  to  his 
work  in  the  churches,  returning  to  his  house  when  the  night  was  come, 
for  he  sought  to  elude  the  hours  of  daylight  in  his  passage  through  the 
city,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by  the  people  of  Ouro  Preto.  And  when  he 
had  to  go  out  by  day”  continue  the  chronicles,  “he  quickened  his 
horse’s  pace.”  To  bury  himself  deeper  in  his  tragedy,  to  isolate 
himself  further  from  the  world  and  from  men,  the  Cripple,  enveloped  in 
a  voluminous  coat,  wore  an  enormous  brunmed  hat  that  drooped  to 
his  shoulders  and  thus  hid  his  face  from  the  glance  of  the  indiscreet. 

This  is  the  picture  of  the  poor  Cripple  of  Ouro  Preto.  Covered  with 
sores,  deformed,  grotesque,  inspiring  disgust  and  pity  in  those  around 
him,  he  was  nevertheless  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  America  and  Ids  work  greatly  e.xcelled  that  of  the  most 
famous  contemf)orary  artists  of  Portugal.  And  what  is  most  surpris¬ 
ing,  what  compels  our  amazed  admiration  for  this  great  artist,  is  that 
the  major  part  of  his  work  was  done  after  he  was  47,  after  his  body 
was  ravaged  by  loathsome  disease. 

O  Aleijadinho,  the  Cripple,  was  strength  of  will  incarnate.  Pain  and 
suffering  had  no  power  to  keep  him  from  his  daily  work  in  the  churches 
of  Ouro  Preto,  Marianna,  Sao  Joao  d’El  Rey,  or  Congonhas  do 
Campo,  where  he  performed  his  miracles  of  beauty.  Unable  to  walk, 
he  dragged  himself  over  the  rough  cobbles  if  the  distance  were  short, 
or  for  longer  ones  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  faithful  Janua- 
rio  or  went  on  horseback. 

Unceasingly  he  wrought  and  under  his  able  hands,  paralyzed  and 
maimed  though  they  were,  stone  and  wood  yielded  to  his  will  and 
were  transformed  into  beautiful  sculptures  and  delicate  carvings. 

It  was  arduous  labor,  a  task  for  a  superman.  A  leathern  sheath 
cleverly  adjusted  to  his  useless  fingers  held  the  chisel,  the  gouge,  or 
the  burin  in  place,  while  a  leathern  thong  fastened  to  the  wrist  of 
the  other  hand  held  the  mallet  of  wood  or  the  heavy  hammer.  These 
replaced  his  skilled  fingers.  It  was  the  slave  Mauricio,  apprenticed 
as  a  wood  carver,  who  fastened  the  leather  to  the  poor  maimed 
hands  of  his  master  and  teacher.  Squatting  on  the  ground  or 
crouched  over  the  scaffold,  his  tools  held  thus  ingeniously  by  these 
substitute  fingers,  sick  of  body  and  soul,  enduring  the  most  extreme 
solitude,  O  Aleijadinho  achieved  his  great  masterpieces  of  art.  In¬ 
numerable  figures,  beautifully  carved,  issued  from  his  marvelous 
chisel  or  his  able  gouge.  Imposing  fonts,  richly  embellished  pulpits, 
portals  in  high  relief  vibrant  with  beauty,  were  created  one  after 
another.  He  seemed  impelled  by  a  strange  mysticism  to  the  fashioning 
of  works  of  art;  he  was  possessed  of  an  extraordinary  fervor  in  the 
act  of  aesthetic  creation. 
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Admirable  Cripple!  Fate  preyed  upon  him  as  itjhas  upon  few 
creatures  in  this  world,  changing  him  into  a  human  physical  outcast, 
but  powerless  to  subdue  what  was  not  of  the  flesh.  There  developed 
in  the  Cripple  an  obstinate  egocentricity  directed  to  a  single  very 
definite  purpose:  the  labor  of  Art.  He  toiled  without  pause,  without 
rest,  without  ceasing,  in  the  creation  of  beauty.  This  was  life  to 
him,  and  he  left  to  posterity  a  mass  of  work  so  great  that  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  it  should  have  been  executed  by  one  man  within  the 
span  of  a  single  lifetime. 


CHURCH  OF  SAO  FRAN¬ 
CISCO  DE  ASSIS 


Another  church  in  Sao  Joao 
d’KI  Rey,  illustrating  the 
cripide’s  originality  in 
adapting  the  Portuguese 
style  of  architecture  to  local 
conditions. 


By  submerging  himself  in  his  work  O  Aleijadinho  found  his  only 
consolation.  Physical  labor  brought  e.xhaustion  to  his  energies,  and 
ho  expended  a  prodigious  effort  on  his  work.  The  void  left  by  love 
in  his  tormented  life  was  compensated  by  the  greater  enjoyment  of 
creating  beautiful  things. 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  the  work  he  produced  can  only  be 
understood  in  view  of  the  feverish  intensity  with  which  he  worked, 
an  intensity  which  was  sometimes  passionate  and  aggressive.  When 
the  historian  of  art,  seeking  the  enjoyment  of  now  ajsthetic  experi- 
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ences,  traces  the  works  of  O  Aleijadinho  in  Ouro  Preto,  Marianna, 
Sao  Joao  d’El  Rey  or  Congonhas  do  Campo,  he  will  feel  genuine 
amazement  as  at  few  other  times  in  his  historical-artistic  explora¬ 
tions.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive  of  so  many  works  of  art 
proceeding  from  a  single  artist,  and  if  one  seeks  in  human  creature 
that  gift  of  the  Gods,  determination,  he  will  find  its  perfect  image 
in  this  great  Brazilian  artist. 

When  the  Cripple  died  on  November  18,  1814,  his  life  had  spanned 
two  great  style  periods,  that  of  Dom  Joao  V  and  that  of  Dom  Jose. 
The  more  sober,  well-modulated  style  of  Donha  Maria,  which  ap¬ 
peared  about  1800,  touched  the  life  of  the  artist  in  his  last  years. 
The  styles  of  Dom  Joao  V  and  Dom  Jose  developed  from  the  ad¬ 
vanced  baroque  period  of  middle  eighteenth  century  Europe  and 
were  closely  related  to  the  French  styles  of  Louis  XIV,  the  Regency, 
and  Louis  XV.  The  Spanish  ultrabaroque  known  as  churrigueresque 
had  its  own  characteristics  which  we  think  may  owe  something  to 
Mexican  colonial  influence. 

The  Brazilian  colonial  had  its  inception  in  Portuguese  styles,  and 
so  lacked  certain  characteristics  that  were  peculiar  to  the  Hispanic- 
American  colonial — it  partook  of  the  occidental,  the  European,  not 
to  say  French,  in  the  same  degree  as  did  the  Portuguese  baroque, 
but  the  ferment  of  rebellion  was  at  work  among  creole  artists  under 
Portuguese  as  well  as  under  Spanish  influence.  The  Cripple,  born 
in  the  Minas  region,  put  into  his  work  a  telluric  feeling  for  his  moun¬ 
tainous  home  and  his  style,  while  Portuguese  in  essence,  developed 
along  lines  that  are  quite  independent  of  the  direction  taken  by 
Lusitanian  art. 

Dr.  Jose  Mariano,  jr.,  who  has  studied  the  work  of  O  Aleijadinho 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  artist,  said  last  year,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
bicentennial  of  his  birth:  “The  most  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
art  of  Antonio  Francisco  Lisboa  is  its  violent  and  daring  revolt  against 
what  might  be  called  the  spirit  of  the  mother-country,  the  spirit  of 
Portugal  in  Brazilian  art.  The  art  of  the  great  sculptors  of  Bahia 
and  of  the  famous  Valentin,  who  went  back  to  the  Kingdom  to  teach, 
were  but  imitations  of  Lusitanian  art.  Antonio  Francisco  Lisboa, 
rebellious  and  independent  spirit  that  he  was,  produced  a  work  that 
was  his  own,  persf)nal  to  him,  and  typically  Brazilian.  Like  the 
Indian  sculptor  Guzman,”  continues  Dr.  Marino,  “who  excelled  his 
Spanish  masters  in  seventeenth  century  Peru,  the  Brazilian  artist  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  which  he  dominated,  overcame  the  Lusitanian 
tabu,  and  unexpectedly  initiated  the  emancipation  of  Brazilian  art.” 

These  words  of  the  distinguished  thinker  and  artist,  a  prominent 
figure  at  the  present  moment  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Brazil,  show  that 
the  work  of  the  Cripple,  as  an  expression  of  artistic  revolt,  coincides 
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SCULPTURES  OF  THE  PROPHETS 

Four  uf  the  figures  of  the  prophets  in  the  Church  of  Bom  Jesus  at  Congonhas  do  Campo,  representing 
Joel,  Jeremiah,  Isaiah,  and  Amos. 


with  the  work  of  the  artists  of  the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  highlands 
who  had  such  a  strong  influence  on  the  creole  art  of  Ai^entina. 

Portuguese  styles  under  the  creative  genius  of  the  Cripple  assumed 
a  very  personal  character.  Rococo  subtleties  which  were  rather 
effeminate  and  frivolous,  by  him  were  given  a  certain  admirable 
placidity  of  strength  and  an  almost  martial  quality  in  their  rhythm. 
It  might  be  said  paradoxically  that  eighteenth  century  Italy  had  con¬ 
tributed  something  to  the  styles  used  by  O  Aleijadinho.  His  work 
was  an  expression  of  the  Brazilian  soul  evoked  by  the  instinctive  orig¬ 
inality  of  a  great  artist,  and  he  undoubtedly  had  an  admirable  ally  in 
the  medium  in  which  he  worked,  the  so-called  soapstone,  quarried 
from  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  Minas  mountains. 

His  feeling  for  the  fonnal  in  plastic  art  also  calls  forth  our  admira¬ 
tion.  It  was  worthy  of  the  Italian  Borrominesque  school.  As  an 
architect  O  Aleijadinho  was  the  proponent  of  graceful  facades,  rhyth¬ 
mically  dynamic  masses,  and  eliptical  plans  for  churches.  In  his  use 
of  the  European  baroque  his  genius  carried  him  into  the  most  auda¬ 
cious  adventures  in  a  nobility  and  breadth  of  style  that  perhaps  only 
Italy  of  the  eighteenth  century  could  have  sponsored.  Here  the 
paradox  presents  itself  to  the  historian  of  art,  if  not  to  the  archeolo¬ 
gist,  that  an  American  artist  should  be  so  much  more  closely  related 
in  style  to  the  Italian  baroque  than  were  the  Portuguese  of  the  same 
period.  An  analogous  question  has  arisen  with  reference  to  the  creole 
art  of  Bolivia  and  Peru. 

Vast,  indeed,  is  the  work  of  the  Cripple  as  an  architect  and  as  a 
sculptor.  As  the  former  we  may  cite  the  plans  and  construction  of 
several  churches,  among  which  the  most  important  are  SSo  Francisco 
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de  Assis  at  Ouro  Preto,  do  Carmo  and  Sao  Francisco  at  Sao  Joao  d’El 
Rey.® 

In  the  way  of  architectural  and  sculptural  decoration,  we  may 
mention  the  stone  portal  of  the  Carmo  Church  at  Ouro  Preto ;  the 
stone  portal,  pediment,  and  niche  of  the  church  of  Bom  Jesus  at 
Mattosinhos;  the  portal  of  the  church  of  Sao  Francisco  de  Assis  at 
Marianna;  the  portico  of  the  convent  at  Marianna,  in  stone;  various 
works  at  Sao  Joao  de  Cerro  Grande  and  Sahara,  and  chapels  at  Serra 
Negra,  Tabocas,  and  Jaguara. 

As  a  sculptor,  the  Cripple  left^his  most  abundant  work.  There 
are  the  sculptures  of  the  prophets  in  the  church  of  Bom  Jesus  at 
Congonhas  do  Campo  (in  soapstone);  the  sculptures  of  the  Stations 
of  the  Cross  in  the  sanctuary  at  Congonhas  do  Campo  (in  cedar); 
the  massive  font  in  the  sacristy  of  Sao  Francisco  de  Sao  Joao  d’El 
Key  (in  soapstone) ;  two  pulpits  decorated  ^\'ith  six  sacred  scenes  in 
the  church  of  Sao  Francisco  at  Ouro  Preto  (in  soapstone);  all  the 
carving  on  the  main  altar,  side  altars,  and  ceiling  of  the  apse  in  the 
same  church;  the  font  in  the  sacristy  of  the  church  of  Carmo  at 
Ouro  Preto;  various  carvings  in  the  church  of  Almas  at  Ouro  Preto; 
an  image  of  St.  George  in  the  Asylum  at  Santo  Antonio;  a  pulpit  in 
soapstone  in  the  church  of  Sao  Francisco  at  Marianna;  and  numerous 
sculptures  scattered  widely  throughout  the  towns  and  hamlets  of 
Minas. 

O  Aleijadinho  took  pleasure  in  the  graceful  fonns  of  the  Dom  Joao 
V  and  Dom  Jose  periods,  following  the  structural  frivolities  of  their 
ornamentation,  the  lyrical  qualities  of  which  carried  him  to  high 
adventure  which  embraced  the  dual  rhythm  of  his  technique.  But 
the  himian  sentiment  of  life  ran  ever  mysteriously  hidden  through 
the  complicated  foliage  of  these  designs.  So  if  we  wish  to  glimpse 
the  life  of  the  Cripple,  or  at  least  one  side  of  it,  the  human  side,  it  is 
not  possible  to  do  so  through  the  window'  of  his  architecture  or  his 
decoration;  the  substance  of  his  tragic  inner  life  we  may  divine 
through  his  sculptures  of  human  beings. 

Sculpture  is  of  itself  necessarily  anthropomorphic.  The  artist  can 
here  unbosom  himself  freely,  and  that  is  wiiy  the  figures  made  by  the 
Cripple  are  so  revealing.  Lack  of  comprehension  has  been  manifest 
in  judgments  pronounced  on  some  of  his  deformed  figures,  the  statues 
of  the  prophets  at  Congonhas  do  Campo,  for  instance,  and  some  of 
the  figures  in  the  Stations  of  the  Cross.  It  has  been  said  that  they 
were  executed  at  a  rather  unfortunate  period  or  were  done  by  his 
pupils.  We  think  otherwise.  In  the  figures  in  the  Stations,  grotesque 
and  ill-proportioned  as  they  are,  we  see  not  sculptural  insufficiency 

'  AccoplitiK  to  the  classification  niaile  by  Dr.  lost  Mariano,  ]r.;  the  dtstinguished  iiainter,  W’astb  litMlri- 
gues,  of  Sio  I'aulo,  has  also  made  some  very  interesting  studies  on  O  Aleijadinho,  from  not  only  the  artistic 
point  of  view  hut  also  the  historical. 
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but  an  intent  to  emphasize  by  contrast  the  beautiful  figure  of  the 
Christ.  The  delicate  figure  of  an  Apollo-like  Jesus,  admirably 
carved,  worthy  of  an  Italian  sculptor  of  the  fifteenth  century,  seems 
immeasurably  increased  in  limpid  beauty  by  its  juxtaposition  with 
the  grotesque  and  comic  figures  of  the  soldiers. 

There  is  another  reason  for  belie\dng  not  only  that  the  Cripple 
alone  was  responsible  for  the  long-nosed  figures  in  the  Stations,  but 
that  he  intentionally  modeled  them  in  this  form.  Ephemerides 


BAPTISMAL  FONT 


Another  piece  of  the  Cripple’s 
remarkable  work  is  this 
elaborately  carved  baptis¬ 
mal  font  in  the  Church  of 
SSo  Francisco  in  Ouro 
Preto. 


Mineiras  published  a  story  current  in  O  Alcijadinho’s  lifetime  that  in 
these  figures  he  sought  to  caricature  the  faces  of  those  he  hated  as  a 
supreme  and  immortal  vengeance.*  There  are  other  examples  in 
history  of  great  artists  who  at  some  time  in  their  careers  have 
tried  to  ridicule  the  mediocre  beings  among  whom  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  dwell. 

But  aside  from  argiuuents  of  a  historical  character,  the  deformed 
and  grotesque  figures  produced  by  the  Cripple  may  be  justified  as  an 
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expression  of  his  inner  self  hai*6,ssed  by  the  tragedy  of  his  destiny. 
The  grotesque  in  art,  expressionism,  such  forms  as  Goya  used — these 
have  ever  been  a  fonn  of  tabu  to  defend  the  integrity  of  the  spirit 
besieged  by  unavoidable  and  fatal  human  suffering.  And  to  the 
Cripple  the  tragedy  of  life  was  blacker  than  perhaps  to  any  other 
great  artist  in  historj". 

The  tragic  life  and  the  masterly  work  of  O  Aleijadinho  have  be¬ 
queathed  a  noble  tradition  to  the  younger  generation  of  Brazilian 
artists,  a  tradition  of  determination  translated  into  a  fullness  of  life 
^\^th  courage  to  face  the  blackest  and  most  cruel  adversity,  a  tradition 
of  creole  beauty,  rebellious  and  aggressive,  in  tribute  to  the  recon¬ 
quest  of  America. 

When  the  hour  for  the  Reconquest  strikes  and  the  neo-creole  art 
movement  at  last  comes  into  its  own,  the  younger  generation  in 
Ibero-America  will  have  in  ()  Aleijadinho  one  of  its  most  dependable 
tutelary  geniuses,  a  worthy  standard  bearer  in  their  crusade  for  an 
American  art.  And  the  e.xample  of  O  Aleijadinho’s  genius  and  deter¬ 
mination  shows  only  too  plainly  that  in  the  present  chaotic  condition 
of  our  arts  we  are  excessively  satisfied  with  minor  effort  and  are 
lacking  in  faith  and  in  fervor. 


I 
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A  CUP  OF  CHOCOLATE 

By  Jos6  MarIa  Vergara  v  Vergara* 

Dona  Tadea  Lozano  sends  you  greetings  and  requests  that  you  come 
to-night  to  this,  your  own  home,  to  partake  of  the  collation  which  she 
orffers  in  honor  of  some  friends. 

Senor  D.  Cristobal  de  Vergara. 

Santafe,  May  13,  1813. 

In  my  own  home  I  have  heard  it  said  that  this  collation  was  some¬ 
thing  extraordinary,  something  magnificent.  Fifty  of  the  most 
prominent  persons  living  in  the  capital  were  among  those  who  at¬ 
tended;  Nariho,  Baraya,  Torres,  Madrid,  and  others  equally  w’ell 
known.  Narino  was  about  to  depart  for  the  south  with  his  valiant 
troops;  and  the  Marchioness  of  San  Jorge  wished  to  bid  him  goodby 
with  what  at  that  time  was  called  a  “collation” — in  other  words,  a 
cup  of  chocolate. 

The  palace  of  the  Marchioness  was,  as  everyone  knows,  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  solid,  and  opulent  edifice  located  at  the  corner  of  Lesmes  Street, 
now  the  residence  of  Don  Roberto  Rcstrepo.  It  was  then,  and  still 
is,  a  building  a  hundred  times  better  than  any  now  standing — those 
miserable  structures  which  make  up  for  their  loss  of  spacious  sur¬ 
roundings  by  high  roofs;  quarters  for  housing  typhoid  and  unhappi¬ 
ness,  an  exact  replica  of  the  present  generation ;  houses  with  fine  fronts 
but  without  orchards  or  gardens,  with  rooms  sky  high  and  tiny  court¬ 
yards;  houses  that  instead  of  having  those  capacious  Andalusian  cis¬ 
terns  in  which  the  splendid  water  of  the  Boquerdn  ran  in  torrents,  are 
nowadays  furnished  with  pumps  which,  after  much  straining,  pour 
forth  a  sort  of  water  tasting  like  magnesia  and  Seidlitz  powders. 
The  Marchioness’s  house  is  right  there  still.  It  is  a  hundred  times 
better  than  any  of  the  present-day  structures.  Its  owner  should 
never  give  it  up  unless  he  gets  in  exchange  200  houses  of  the  sort  now 
put  up  to  conform  to  prevailing  architectural  taste. 

To  continue:  It  was  in  one  of  her  great  salons  that  the  people  gath¬ 
ered  who  were  to  take  refreshment  the  evening  of  May  13,  1813. 
Thirty  men  and  twenty-five  married  and  single  women  were  present. 
The  men’s  dress  consisted  of  shoes  with  buckles,  knee  breeches  with 

•  March  18, 1931,  was  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  the  celebrate<l  (’olonibian  author,  Jos#  Marta  Vergara  y 
Vergara.  To  celebrate  the  occasion,  the  daughter  of  the  great  writer  entertaine<t  at  her  home,  still  furnishe<l 
as  in  her  father's  time,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  descril>e<l  in  this  charming  sketch.  The  es.say  was 
re|irinte<l  in  Kl  Tieinpo  in  honor  of  the  event,  and  translate<l  by  Leroy  Sawyer  of  Santa  Marta  for  L’ni/ruiiro, 
from  which  it  is  taken.— Euitok. 
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buckles  of  gold,  white  vests,  and  coats  without  lapels,  to  conform  to 
the  latest,  the  so-called  “Bonapartist”  fashion.  The  women  wore 
gowns  of  silk,  mth  high-waisted  bodices,  cut  low  in  the  neck,  flowing 
sleeves,  and  tight  skirts. 

The  large  salon  was  hung  x^dth  silk  caught  up  in  numerous  folds. 
The  furniture  consisted  of  three  lounges  elaborately  carved  and 
gilded,  the  arms  of  which  represented  serpents  biting  into  apples, 
and  some  50  armchairs,  also  gilded  and  upholstered,  like  the  lounges,  in 
Philippine  damask.  From  the  ceiling  there  hung  three  large  frames 
containing  the  portraits  of  the  Conquistador  Alonzo  de  Olaya,  the 
founder  of  the  Marquisate;  Don  Beltran  de  Caicedo,  the  last  Marquis 
of  San  Jorge  on  the  Caicedo  side;  and  Don  Jorge  Lozano,  the  holder 
of  the  Marquisate  in  1813. 

The  collation  took  place  in  the  evening  at  8  o’clock,  in  the 
immense  dining  room.  The  table,  which  was  covered  with  a  linen 
damask  tablecloth  of  gleaming  whiteness,  groaned  under  the  enor¬ 
mous  weight  of  heaped  plates,  bottles  of  metheglin,  and  demijohns 
of  Spanish  wine.  Large  plates  rested  on  folded  napkins,  with  smaller 
plates  between;  and  upon  the  latter  stood  cups  in  which  glimmered 
the  blue  and  golden  tints  cast  by  the  foam  of  a  chocolate  that  had 
been  preserved  for  eight  years  in  tablet  form  in  lai^e  cedar  chests. 

The  cacao  had  come  from  Cucuta  and,  in  order  to  grind  it  all, 
the  fine  artistry  now  so  ignored  by  our  cooks  had  been  observed. 
Aromatic  cinnamon  had  been  added  to  the  groujid  cacao,  and  all  this 
then  moistened  •with  wine.  Next  each  tablet  had  been  WTapped  in 
paper,  to  be  placed  in  the  chest  where  it  w^as  to  remain  for  eight  years. 
Nor  had  the  dicta  of  the  culinary  art  been  overlooked  in  the  making 
of  the  chocolate.  The  water  had  been  boiled  once  when  the  tablet 
was  dropped  into  it;  and  after  that  boiled  again  twice,  so  that  the 
tablet  should  be  broken  up  gently.  The  little  mill  w'as  not  used  to 
break  up  the  choice  tablet  by  coarse  grindings,  as  our  ignoble  cooks 
are  now  wont  to  do.  Never  in  the  world!  In  the  Golden  Age  the 
little  mill  solely  served  to  stir  up  the  chocolate  after  a  third  boiling, 
thereby  combining  its  excellent  particles  so  as  to  produce  the  foam 
which  gave  off  golden  bluish  glints;  this  way  of  preparing  the  choco¬ 
late  is  now  only  seen  in  the  houses  of  a  few  families  that  cling  to  the 
traditions  of  the  past. 

Thus  prepared,  the  chocolate  exhaled  a  fragrance — and  what  a 
fragrance!  Grecian  Muse,  thou  w'ho  art  the  fountainhead  of  Fancy, 
please  tell  me  how  to  make  the  fragrance  of  that  chocolate  of  colonial 
days  reach  the  nostrils  of  iiiy  fellow  citizens  of  to-day.  If  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  describe  the  aroma,  w'hat  am  I  to  say  about  the  taste?  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  practicro  observed  by  the  venerable  cooks  of 
yore  was  to  allot  tw'o  tablets  to  each  cup,  and  not  one  of  those  tal¬ 
ented  cooks  ever  made  a  mistake.  If  the  guests  niimbered  ten,  20 
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tablets  were  used.  Nowadays — it  makes  one  weep  to  say  it;  Quis 
talia  fando  temperet  a  lacrimis! — but  nowadays  .  .  .  there  are  cooks 
who  put  in  one  tablet  for  each  person,  ^\^lat  am  I  saying?  There 
are  houses  in  which  three  victims  are  served  with  a  single  tablet. 

But  the  taste  of  that  chocolate  was  on  a  par  with  its  fragrance. 
The  silver  spoon  penetrated  with  difficulty  into  the  soft  contents  of 
the  cup.  Then  chocolate  was  not  made  in  “mouthfuls,”  as  is  true 
now,  nor  was  it  taken  in  haste,  with  eyes  wide  open  and  the  senses 
blunted.  Each  of  those  worthies  half-shut  his  eyes  as  he  put  the 
silver  spoon  fidl  of  chocolate  to  his  tongue;  he  tasted  it  slowly,  and 
swallowed  it  with  an  air  of  authority.  Don  Camilo  de  Torres  re¬ 
marked  to  the  famous  Narino,  as  he  emptied  his  cup.  Digitus  Dei 
erat  hie.  Bene  dixisti,  replied  the  President  of  Cundinamarca,  put¬ 
ting  his  cup  on  the  plate  with  the  \itmost  unction.  And  as  every 
one  knows,  Torres  and  Narifio  were  men  of  parts. 

To  such  cups  of  chocolate  was  due  our  glorious  freedom.  Had  tea 
been  the  favorite  beverage,  the  proceedings  of  July  20,  1810,  would 
have  had  no  other  signature  than  that  of  Viceroy  Amar,  who  never 
wanted  to  sign  them. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  the  table  appointments  for  the  chocolate 
about  which  I  am  discoursing,  were  all  of  beaten  silver,  and  that  none 
of  them  was  Imrrowed  for  the  occasion.  In  the  center  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  piece  was  engraved  the  escutcheon  of  that  famous  house, 
with  the  name  Marques  de  San  Jorge.  Ten  years  later  the  Marquis 
was  to  change  that  name  for  the  title  Say  Bogota  (a  Chibcha  word 
meaning  chief),  thus  changing  his  coat  of  arms  into  a  worthless  piece 
of  paper  and  throwing  it  across  the  same  seas  which  his  warrior  an¬ 
cestors  had  traveled,  in  the  face  of  Ferdinand  VII. 

The  aristocratic,  collation  was  over.  The  guests,  led  by  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  San  Jorge  on  the  arm  of  the  famous  Narino,  returned  to 
the  salon.  Once  they  were  all  there,  the  stringed  instruments  broke 
forth  into  a  merry  (luadrille  which  quickened  the  pidse  of  all  who 
heard  it.  The  elegant  Madrid  led  the  quadrille  with  beautiful  Doha 
(lenoveva  Kicaiirte.  The  figures  for  the  first  part  were  paseo,  cadena, 
and  triunjo,  and  for  the  second,  alas  cruzadas,  paso  de  Venus,  and 
ruedas  combinadas.  After  the  quadrille,  a  capitusi,  a  zorongo,  an 
ondu,  and  two  cams  were  also  danced. 

The  clock  in  the  dressing  room  was  striking  midnight  when  the 
guests  started  to  leave.  From  their  pages  the  men  took  their  rich 
scarlet  capes,  their  swords,  and  their  beaver  hats;  from  the  men  the 
ladies  received  their  mantles  and  their  cloaks;  and  the  g\iests  all  de- 
l)arted  preceded  by  their  lackeys,  bearing  great  lanterns  to  light  the 
way  for  the  flower  of  Bogota  society. 
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TWO  MONUMENTS  IN  PANAMA 


I/eft:  Monument  in  Colon,  to  Colum¬ 
bus,  who  sailed  alonK  the  coast  of 
Panama  on  his  fourth  voyage  to  the 
New  World.  Kight:  Monument  in 
the  city  of  Panama  to  Halboa,  who 
crossed  the  isthmus  and  reached  the 
Pacific  in  .'<ei>temt)er,  1513. 


STUKETS  OK  PANAMA  CITY 


TWO  NOTAIll.K  Ui:il/i)IN'OS  OK  PANAMA  OITY 

Upiirr:  Theiiinin  hiiililinKortheKroiiiiofllnpsIriirtiirpscoinprisinKtlipSikntoToiniVs  Hospital.  I.ower: 
The  N'alioiml  liuititiiip,  the  leiiter  of  hitilipr  etliiintioii  of  Pamuiia. 


PANAMA  FROM  THE  AIR 

Two  views  in  liie  n  oiintHinoiis  resion  of  western  l’anan;a.  l'i>|>er:  <'hiri(|tii  Volcano  rising  almve  the 
clouds.  I^wer:  Chorcha  Falls,  in  the  tropical  forest  near  David. 


FJU'ITS  l)K  PANAMA 

llitrvp.'iliiii;  Imiiiuiii.-:,  tlin  liopiih- 
lif's  cliief  pnHiiiol  :)iul  c>|Hirt.  KiVlit: 
I’iipsiyii  tiws,  iMilli  llip  fruit  unil  Irw's 
loving  iiiiiiierous  (Diiiineri’iul  uses. 


FOKESTAL  WEALTH  OF 
PANAMA 


Large  trees  in  the  forests  of  Darien,  the 
eastern  Province  of  the  Iteiiuhlic. 
Left:  A  cedar.  Kigbt:  An  immense 
eorotu  tree. 


rtkotocnph  »>'  W.  V.  Alford 


\  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  CUZCO,  PERU 


Cuzco,  ODc«  the  capital  of  the  Inca  Empire,  is  situated  in  the  Urubamba  River  >  alley,  at  an  altitude  of  about  12,000  feet. 


Hiiilt  in  Hull,  KniilHnd,  the  ship  was  taken  down  and  transiwrted  by  steamer  and  train  to  Piino,  the 
Peruvian  i>ort  on  Lake  Titieaea,  wliere  it  is  now  beinu  assenible<l  for  service  on  the  highest  lake  navi¬ 
gable  by  steamers. 


A  NEW  STEAMSHIP  FOR  THE  ANDES 

By  L.  S.  Blaisdell 

SOUTHERN  Peru  presents  exeeptional  opportunities  for  tourist 
I  travel,  since  it  combines  landscape,  history,  legend,  and  romance. 
Europe,  in  spite  of  its  manifold  attractions  to  the  traveller,  has  been 
fully  explored,  and  the  experienced  tourist  is  now  seeking  sights  and 
scenes  off  the  beaten  track.  Therefore  increasing  numbers  are  finding 
their  way  to  South  America  every  year,  either  privately,  in  twos 
and  threes,  or  in  large  numbers  under  the  guidance  of  the  big  travel 
tour  companies,  and  the  Peruvian  Corporation  Limited,  with  its 
usual  foresight  and  vision,  is  taking  steps  to  see  that,  although  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  in  the  interior  of  South  America,  and  high  up  in  the 
giant  Andes,  the  traveller  may  obtain  the  same  comfort  and  eflicient 
service  that  he  would  find  in  his  own  city  or  town. 

The  first  step  was  the  construction  of  a  modern  and  completely 
ecpiipped  hotel  in  the  ancient  city  of  Cuzco,  once  the  capital  of  the 
Inca  Empire.  The  city  is  so  full  of  charm  and  interest  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  detail  its  salient  features,  of  which  the  famous 
fortresses  of  Sacsahuaman,  Ollantaitamho,  and  Macchu  Picchi,  and 
the  many  beautiful  churches  of  pure  old  Spanish  colonial  architecture 
are  but  a  few.  There  the  traveller  may  wander  all  day  among  the 
ruins  and  relics  of  this  ancient  and  uni(iue  city,  rubbing  shoulders 
with  the  descendants  of  a  once  powerful  and  virile  race  who  still  wear 
the  quaint  and  colorful  costumes  of  their  ancestors,  and  return  at 
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ni"lit  to  the  comforts  of  a  first-class  hotel.  Yet  only  a  year  or  so  ago, 
merely  to  visit  Cuzco  was  a  mild  adventure  in  itself. 

Following  this  policy  of  endeavoring  to  give  the  utmost  value  in 
service,  both  in  comfort  and  speed,  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Peruvian  Corporation  found  it  desirable  to  augment  its  international 
steamer  service  on  Lake  Titicaca  between  the  ports  of  Puno  in  Peru 
and  Guaqui  in  Bolivia.  By  this  means  tourists  crossing  the  lake  by 
day  would  have  additional  opportunities  to  view  the  superb  panorama 
of  the  long  line  of  snow-covered  Andes,  and  to  enjoy  the  marvelous 
scenery  on  every  side,  including  the  Island  of  the  Sun  and  the  Island 
of  the  Moon,  around  which  so  many  of  the  old  Inca  legends  are  woven. 


BALSAS  ON  LAKE  TITICACA 

These  canoelike  boats  of  various  sizes  are  in  extensive  use  on  the  lake.  They  are  constructed  by  the 
Indians  of  the  reeds  which  irrow  profusely  in  the  shallow  waters. . 


A  vessel  of  the  most  modern  type  was  therefore  ordered  by  the  cor¬ 
poration.  The  ship  was  constructed  and  assembled  in  England,  and 
then  taken  down  and  packed  for  shipment  to  Peru,  its  several  thou¬ 
sand  component  parts  being  numbered  and  listed  in  order  to  assist 
in  the  reconstruction  on  the  slipway  at  Puno,  after  its  long  journey  by 
sea  and  rail.  The  entire  ship  w^as  loaded  in  the  S.  S.  La  Paz  of  the 
Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  a  fact  which  gave  rise  to  much  interest 
in  steamship  circles  in  Great  Britain,  many  comments  being  made 
under  the  heading,  A  Ship  Within  a  Ship. 

Discharge  took  place  at  Mollendo,  the  second  most  important  port 
in  Peru  and  the  seaboard  terminal  of  the  Southern  Railways,  under  the 


STKMT  OK  Tigri.VA,  I,AKK  TITtrAf’A 
Ktitrance  to  the  Stritit  ul  Ti>|iiiim,  which  connects  tlie  iiortliern  un)l  Hnnlhern  iMirts  of  the  lake. 
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supervision  of  an  expert  engineer  in  steamship  construction  who  had 
accompanied  the  vessel  from  the  works  in  England. 

The  vessel  was  then  transported  from  Mollendo  to  Puno,  the  lake 
port  12,500  feet  above  sea  level;  it  crossed  the  divide  between  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  the  lake  in  nine  trains,  at  an  altitude  of  14,688 
feet.  The  total  tonnage  moved  was  1,622  tons,  accommodated  in  46 
cars. 

The  new  vessel  represents  the  last  word  in  comfort  and  luxury  for 
a  ship  of  its  size,  being  comparable  more  to  a  large  yacht  than  to  a 
steamer  destined  to  carry  its  700  tons  dead  weight  of  cargo.  It  is 
265  feet  long,  with  a  beam  of  35  feet,  and  has  sjiacious  accommodation 
for  66  first-class  passengei's,  in  which  no  feature  for  the  well-being 


CourtMy  of  Luio  CMtillo. 

TIIK  HOl.IVlAN  l*OUT  OF  OrAQl  I 
.\l  (iuu<|ui  the  liike  stes’iiers  iiinneft  with  traiiux  for  Iji  I’az.  the  caiMtal  of  Rolivio. 


of  guests  has  been  overlooked.  The  vessel  will  develop  the  speed  of 
an  ocean-going  liner,  in  other  words,  I41i  knots.  It  was  necessary 
to  insist  upon  this  speed  as  a  minimum,  in  order  that  passengers 
leaving  Puno  in  the  morning  might  reach  La  Paz  at  a  reasonable  hour 
the  same  day.  Hitherto  the  less  powerful  steamers  now  in  operation 
have  often  been  unavoidably  delayed  by  storms  encountered  on  the 
lake,  and  arrived  at  an  inconvenient  hour  of  the  night. 

The  ship,  which  is  at  present  in  course  of  erection  on  the  slipway  at 
Puno,  the  only  one  of  its  type  in  South  .\meriea,  should  be  ready  for 
launching  in  about  a  year.  This  length  of  time  is  necessary  for 
assembling,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  that  region  the  services 
of  the  expert  engineers,  mechanics,  riveters,  and  other  skilled  workmen 
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to  be  found  in  our  shipyards  at  home  are  not  easily  obtainable;  the 
whole  ship  has  to  be  reconstructed  slowly  and  carefully  with  native 
labor,  under  the  direction  of  the  single  engineer  and  his  two  foremen. 

With  the  launching  of  this  new  vessel  one  more  link  will  be  forged 
in  the  romance  of  the  little  fleet  in  operation  on  South  America’s 
highest  navigable  inland  sea,  for  the  first  two  vessels,  the  Yavari  and 
the  Yajmra,  were  transported  from  the  Pacific  coast  on  mule  back  as 
far  back  as  1863,  before  the  construction  of  the  railway;  in  view  of  the 
rugged  countryside  over  which  this  transport  had  to  be  effected,  it 
was  truly  a  stupendous  task.  The  Yavari  was  lengthened  in  1895 
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by  40  feet,  and  reconstructed  still  later,  while  the  Yapura,  after 
having  foundered  and  lain  in  14  feet  of  water  for  some  time,  was 
salvaged  in  1927  and  converted  into  an  oil  tanker  for  the  growing 
traffic  in  that  commodity  with  the  neighboring  Republic  of  Bolivia. 

The  Inca,  and  the  Coya  are  of  more  rei^ent  c.onstruction,  and  now 
with  the  new  vessel,  which  is  to  be  named  the  (Manta,  after  the  hero 
of  the  Inca  drama  of  the  same  name,  the  fleet  will  be  .sufficient  to 
meet  all  demands  upon  it  for  some  years  to  come  in  regard  to  both 
passengers  and  cargo.  Moreover,  the  vessel  will  satisfy  the  tastes 
of  the  most  fastidious  travelers  accustomed  to  the  lu.xuries  of  big 
ocean-going  liners. 


UNIVERSITY  AUTONOMY  IN  PARAGUAY 


By  Ilis  Excellency  Juan  Jos6  Soler, 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Paraguay  in  Mexico 

Foreword. — The  universities  of  Latin  America,  the  great  majority  of  wliich 
were  founded  in  colonial  times  under  ecclesiastical  auspices,  kept  until  recently 
many  characteristics  inherited  from  those  early  days.  They  were,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  institutions  under  government  control,  and  consequently  at  the  mercy 
of  political  changes.  Dedicated  to  the  training  of  a  small  41ite,  they  made  little 
effort  to  bring  their  students  into  touch  with  the  vital  needs  and  problems  of 
the  times. 

Signs  of  restlessness  began  to  appear  in  academic  circles  before  the  World  War. 
In  three  inter-American  students’  congresses,  held  in  Montevideo,  Buenos  .\ires, 
and  Lima  in  1908,  1910,  and  1912,  respectively,  the  students  voiced  their  protest 
against  existing  conditions.  They  discussed  the  urgent  need  of  reorganizing  the 
universities  to  meet  modern  issues,  and  stressed  the  necessity  of  student  partici¬ 
pation  in  university  affairs.  But  the  discontent  did  not  come  to  a  head  until  1918. 
The  war  and  the  changes  in  social  conditions  and  ideals  resulting  therefrom  had 
their  effect.  The  students  of  the  300-year-old  University  of  Cordoba,  Argentina, 
proclaimed  the  “University  Revolution”  and  demanded,  among  other  things, 
the  following  changes:  The  suppression  of  ecclesiastical  law;  the  adoption  of  new 
methods  that  would  vivify  teaching;  academic  freedom;  emphasis  upon  research 
and  creative  work  rather  than  upon  learning  by  rote;  the  socialization  of  culture; 
student  participation  in  the  administration  of  the  university;  and  university 
autonomy,  which  meant  freedom  for  institutions  of  higher  learning  from  the  evils 
of  political  control.  The  movement  spread  rapidly,  and  by  1921  practically  all 
the  university  student  bodies  of  Latin  .America  had  clashed  with  the  educational 
oflicials  and  were  actively  engaged  in  wresting  from  the  university  authorities 
what  they  considered  their  “divine  right”  to  acquire  the  type  of  education  that 
would  fit  them  to  cope  effectively  with  modern  life.  .\t  an  inter- .American  con¬ 
gress  held  in  Mexico  City  in  that  year  the  students  drafted  “  The  Social  Creed  of 
the  Student,”  in  which  they  declared  themselves  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  labor 
movement,  thus  initiating  a  period  of  close  cooperation  between  the  two  groups. 
The  organization  of  “a  united  front  of  intellectual  and  manual  workers”  soon 
became  one  of  the  most  cherished  ideals  of  the  movement  and  one  that  enlisted 
the  interest  of  many  of  the  leading  educators  of  Latin  America.  In  1921,  too,  the 
Peruvian  students,  meeting  in  a  congress  in  Cuzco,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Incas,  initiated  an  active  campaign  for  adult  education  and  gave  a  vigorous 
impulse  tt)  the  people’s  universities  and  to  different  activities  for  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  Indians. 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  years  the  movement  has  become  somewhat  less 
aggressive,  and  what  was  in  the  beginning  the  “University  Revolution”  has 
become  the  “  Movement  for  University  Reform,”  the  immediate  objective  of 
which  is  to  make  the  universifios  independent  of  government  control.  .Already 
the  plan  has  been  tried  in  several  countries.  It  is  therefore  opportune  to  present 
the  following  statement  of  the  aims  of  the  movement  in  matters  pertaining  to 
administration  and  to  the  training  of  youth  for  civic  life.  The  author  was  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  movement  in  the  Republic  of  Paraguay. — Conch.v 
Romero  James,  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation. 
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The  movement  for  university  reform  which  occupied  the  attention 
of  Government  officials  and  students  throughout  the  Republic 
for  a  number  of  years  came  to  fruition  in  the  law  passed  on  June  25, 
1929,  whereby  the  National  Univei*sity  was  made  autonomous.  Those 
to  whom  the  greatest  credit  is  due,  because  of  the  important  part 
which  they  played  in  bringing  about  the  reform,  are  Dr.  Jose  P. 
Guggiari,  President  of  the  Republic;  Dr.  Rodolfo  Gonz4lez,  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction;  the  Senate  Committee  on  Legislation;  and  the 
Law  Students’  Association. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  unusual  aspect  of  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  passage  of  the  law  was  the  fact  that  everything  was 
done  with  the  common  consent  of  all  concerned.  Without  dispute, 
without  any  cause  for  the  student  agitation  which  has  preceded  al¬ 
most  all  similar  reforms  in  other  countries,  students,  teachers,  legis¬ 
lators,  and  Government  officials  were  unanimous  in  holding  that 
autonomy  should  he  granted  the  university. 

In  agreeing  to  this  measure,  the  executive  power  even  relinquished 
some  of  the  functions  which  had  previously  been  its  exclusive  pre¬ 
rogative.  One  such  function  was  the  right  of  the  President  to  in¬ 
tervene  in  the  administration  of  the  university.  According  to  the 
new  law  this  is  forbidden,  except  with  the  special  consent  of  the 
Senate  or,  when  Congress  is  not  sitting,  of  the  Permanent  Committee.* 
The  principal  bases  of  reform  are  the  administration  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  by  representatives  of  the  faculty,  the  student  body,  and  the 
alumni;  the  creation  of  a  university  body  politic;  and  the  relaxation 
of  the  former  rigid  rules  regarding  the  students’  choice  of  subjects 
and  the  pedogogical  methods  to  he  employed  by  members  of  the 
teaching  staff. 

The  administration  of  the  university  is  entrusted  to  representatives 
of  the  three  estates  comprising  the  university  commonwealth — the 
|)rofessors,  the  students,  ami  the  alumni;  the  representatives  of  each 
estate  are  elected  in  a  general  assembly.  In  other  words,  there  has 
been  created  a  university  republic  in  which  all  the  responsible  posi¬ 
tions  are,  <lirectly  or  indirectly,  elective. 

For  the  consideration  of  matters  of  unusual  importance,  such  as  the 
closing  of  one  of  the  university  schools,  the  amending  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  or  other  cases  whose  serious  nature  would  justify  a  plebiscite, 
arrangement  for  a  referendum  has  been  jjrovided. 

For  the  first  time  a  university  body  politic  has  been  created.  All 
professors,  students,  and  alumni  an^  obliged,  by  law,  to  take  part  in 
the  elections  which,  besides  being  obligatory,  are  by  secret  ballot. 

■  'Mtc  I'eriiianent  ('oiiiinitlne  of  tlio  i'ltruKUHyan  CoiiKres!!  roiiiiiiit!)  of  two  Senators  and  four  Oeimlies, 
and  la  apjiointe'l  to  function  tietwecn  tlie  rexular  sessions  of  Conirress.— f^ffor. 
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No  one  who  has  not  previously  fulfilled  his  duty  in  this  respect  may 
hold  an  elective  office  in  the  university.  In  order  to  make  such  a 
regulation  effective,  a  university  register  has  been  established,  in 
which  all  university  “citizens”  must  be  enrolled.  Every  one  is  given 
a  registration  card,  upon  which  record  is  kept  of  his  participation 
in  elections. 

The  Superior  University  Council  serves  as  the  electoral  court;  it  is 
empowered  to  decide  all  matters  pertaining  to  referendums,  or  ques¬ 
tions  arising  about  the  elections. 

University  citizenship,  that  is,  participation  in  the  administration 
of  the  university,  is  not  an  inherent  right,  however,  hut  one  which 
is  acquired,  lost,  or  suspended  by  certain  rules  and  requirements  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  law.  This  “citizenship,”  which  is  a  new  idea  in 
university  administration,  was  formally  recommended  by  the  Ibero- 
American  Congress  of  Students  which  recently  met  in  Mexico;  it 
also  appears  among  the  resolutions  of  the  Paraguayan  delegation, 
which  were  unanimously  approved  by  the  American  University 
Congress  held  in  Montevideo  during  March,  1931. 

National  and  civic  bodies  politic  are  frequently  referred  to  as  the 
only  expressions  of  democracy.  Such  a  viewpoint,  however,  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  with  the  extension  of  democratic 
thought  and  action,  other  expressions  must  he  found. 

One  of  these  is  the  participation  of  students,  facidty,  and  alumni  in 
university  administration.  The  similarity  of  this  to  civic  citizenship, 
inasmuch  as  the  right  is  extended  to  both  nationals  and  foreigners, 
is  at  once  apparent;  so,  too,  is  its  affinity  with  national  citizenship, 
which  serves  as  a  model  and  a  guide.  In  truth,  university  democracy 
will  be  brought  about  by  this  means  and,  once  established,  it  will  soon 
he,  if  it  has  not  already  become,  the  center  of  diffusion,  the  very  soul 
of  all  democracy. 

The  third  basis  for  reform  is  the  ilesign  to  make  the  university  a 
center  for  scientific  research,  professional  training,  and  university 
extension;  yet  care  has  been  taken  lest,  in  the  fulfillment  of  these  aims, 
the  national  character  of  its  instruction  shoidd  he  impaired.  To  this 
end  the  Paraguayan  law  allows  academic  freedom  for  the  professor 
and  discretion  as  regards  attendance  at  lectures  for  the  student.  The 
student  will  not  he  forced  to  attend  the  classes  of  professors  whose 
instruction  he  does  not  find  helpful,  nor  is  the  professor  hound  by 
formal  regulations  regarding  the  methods  he  shall  use  in  teaching. 
I*rofessors  must  keep  al)reast  of  the  times  in  their  subjects.  Instruc¬ 
tors  whose  education  has  pre|)ared  them  to  teach  a  certain  subject 
sliall,  according  to  law,  base  their  teaching  on  a  textbook  wluch  they 
themselves  have  written,  publish  an  annual  monograph  on  some  phase 
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of  their  subject,  and  give  at  least  one  lecture  in  the  university  exten¬ 
sion  course  each  year. 

As  a  result  of  these  new  standards,  the  law  provides  for  the  limited 
appointment  of  professors.  Moreover,  by  establishing  rotation  in 
office,  the  university  will  be  able  to  discover  those  most  fitted  for 
administrative  posts.  Selection  is  always  difficult  when  some  means 
of  safeguarding  university  values  has  not  previously  been  assured. 

Vitality  and  progress  are  the  ideals  of  this  reform  movement,  which 
was  called  into  being  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  economic  autonomy, 
the  great  problem  to-day  for  almost  all  universities.  First  of  all,  the 
university  must  gain  independence  from  politics  and  establish  its 
academic  freedom.  A  new  life  and  a  new  spirit  must  be  infused  into 
it;  inherited  obstacles  of  antiquated  methods  of  administration  and 
instruction  must  be  removed,  so  that  it  may  receive  the  full  current 
of  dynamic  activity.  And  this  is  exactly  what  the  new  law  has 
achieved  for  the  National  University  of  Paraguay. 
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Photographs  received. — Since  mention  was  last  made  in  these  notes, 
the  Pan  American  Union  has  received  nearly  600  photographs  of 
scenes  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  and  Venezuela. 
The  collection  of  300  photographs  of  Panama,  especially  selected  for 
the  Pan  American  Union  by  a  resident  of  the  Republic  with  the 
cooperation  of  Government  and  commercial  agencies,  is  a  notable 
addition;  the  other  photographs  included  60  views  of  modern  road 
work  in  Cuba;  43  scenes  in  the  Andes  along  the  pass  from  Argentina 
into  Chile;  9  illustrations  of  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  to  Henry 
Clay  in  Caracas;  an  album  of  57  road  scenes  in  Nicaragua;  11  views 
of  the  ruins  at  Cihuatan,  El  Salvador;  and  a  large  collection  of 
scenic  post  cards  of  Chile. 

Mexican  bibliographies. — A  new  service  is  offered  to  its  readers  by 
the  BibUoieca  de  la  Universidad  Nacional  Autonoma  of  Mexico  City 
by  the  publication  of  a  mimeographed  Boletln  containing  lists  of 
books  received  and  outstanding  magazine  articles.  The  first  issue  to 
reach  the  Pan  American  Union  was  volume  1,  No.  5,  Abril-Mayo, 
1931,  and  comprised  11  pages.  Another  service  for  bibliographers 
that  Me.xico  is  rendering  is  the  publication  of  the  monthly  magazine 
El  Libro  y  El  Pueblo  issued  under  the  direction  of  the  Departamento 
de  Bibliotecas  de  la  Secretaiia  de  Elucacion  Publica.  The  May,  1931, 
issue,  just  received,  contains  book  reviews,  book  notes,  and  special 
articles. 

Map  classification. — Librarians  in  charge  of  map  collections  may 
be  interested  to  learn  of  a  verj"  useful  pamphlet  recently  compiled 
by  Lieut.  Col.  J.  P.  Terrell  and  Archibald  B.  Williams,  of  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Intelligence  Division  of  the  War  Department,  entitled  The 
Williams  systems  oj  classification,  cataloguing,  indexing,  filing,  and 
care  of  maps  as  adopted  for  the  (Jeneral  Staff  Map  Collection,  illus. 
26  p.  12°.  As  indicated  by  its  title,  this  provides  a  complete  system 
for  the  preservation  of  maps. 

Recent  acquisitions. — Among  the  new  books  received  was  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  29  volumes  from  the  Bibliotheca  Nacional  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
This  collection  included  many  interesting  items  among  which  should 
bo  specially  noted  Aventuras  e  arentureiros  no  Brasil,  by  Alfredo  de 
Carvalho;  0  Esperoilo,  Romance,  by  Plinio  Salgado;  Dialogos  das 
(irandezas  do  Brasil,  a  publication  of  the  Brazilian  Academy;  Mitos 
Amerindios,  by  Oswaldo  Orico;  Folk-lore  Brasileiro,  by  Daniel 
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Gouveia;  Poei<ias,  1915-1917,  by  Gilka  da  Costa  Mello  Machado; 
Poeman  e  .sonetos,  by  Ronald  de  Carvalho;  and  a  volume  of  Carton 
Jenuiticas:  Carton  do  Branil  1549-1560. 

The  library  was  fortunate  enoufjh  to  receive  from  Spain  two  out- 
of-print  volumes,  Fray  Bartolome  de  Las  Canon,  sus  tiempos  y  nu 
apostolado  by  Carlos  Gutierrez,  Madrid,  1878,  and,  a  well-preserved 
copy  of  Enumeracidn  de  libros  y  documenton  concernientes  a  Cristobal 
Colon  y  sus  riajes  issued  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Histor>’  in  1892 
as  one  of  its  publications  in  connection  with  the  fourth  centennial  of 
the  discover^'  of  America. 

Other  especially  noteworthy  additions  to  the  library  are: 

Derecho  internacional  privado.  Por  Antonio  Sanchez  de  Bu.stainente  y  Sirvon. 
Tonio  3.  Ilaljana,  Carasa  y  Cia.,  1931.  551  p.  8°. 

Esludios  de  dittica  midica.  Por  J.  C.  Miissio  Fournier.  Montevideo,  A. 
Barreiro  y  Kamos,  1929.  347  p.  8°. 

Libro  de  Oro  del  Centenario  de  Bolivar.  Selecci6n  de  las  inejores  oraciones, 
discursos,  y  escritos  con  inotivo  del  centenario  de  la  inuerte  del  Lihertador  .  .  . 
celebrados  cn  diferentes  naciones  en  honor  de  Bolivar,  17  de  dicieinhre  1830- 
1930.  Barranquilla,  J.  W  Mogollon  &  Co.  [1931].  438  p.  illus.  8°. 

Esquetitu  de  vna  situucion  ecoudmico  social  de  I  hero- America.  Meinoria  de 
l)rueba  para  optar  al  grado  de  licenciado  en  Ciencias  Jurfdicas  y  Sociales  de  la 
I’niversidad  de  Chile.  Por  Augusto  Santeliccs.  Santiago,  Direccidn  General 
de  Talleres  Fiscales,  1930.  211  ji.  8°. 

La  poesia  Chilena  vtoderna.  Antologia.  Por  Kuben  Azocar.  Kdiciones 
“Pacifico  del  Sur.”  Santiago,  Iinprenta  “Carnet  Social,”  1931.  348  [14]  p. 

illus.  8°. 

Politica  ecoHomica  micional.  AntecaHlentes  y  directivas.  Por  Santiago 
Macchiavello  V'aras  .  .  .  Totnos  1  y  2.  Santiago,  Balcells  y  Cia.,  1931.  2 

vols.  8°.  (.\nales  de  la  Universidad  de  (yhile.) 

Historia  general  de  Chile.  T(»nio  2d  ed.  Por  Diego  Barros  Arana.  Santiago, 
Kditorial  Nasciinento,  1931.  552  p.  4®. 

Tralado  y  convencioHcs  vigenles  enlre  los  Enlados  Unidos  Mexicanos  y  otros 
jtaises.  Toino  2:  Tratados  y  ccjiivencioin^s  inultilaterales.  Mexico,  Iinprenta 
de  la  Secretaria  de  Relaciones  Kxteriore^,  1931.  015  p.  8®. 

Paraguay:  Land  voile,  geschichle,  wirLtchaflsleheH  und  kolonisalion.  Von  Dr. 
.•\dolf  \.  Schuster.  Stultgarl,  Streeker  und  SchriuhT,  192i).  0<i7  p.  maps, 

plates,  illus.  4®. 

Sira.  Novela  historica.  Por  Laureiitino  Olascoaga.  Buenos  Aires,  244  j).  8®. 

El  problema  limitrofe  Ecualoriano-Peruamt.  .Meinoria  de  prueba  i»ara  optar 
al  grado  de  licenciado  cn  Ciencias  .luridicas  y  Sociales  do  la  Universidad  de  Chile. 
Santiago,  DirccciOn  General  de  Talleres  Fiscales,  1931.  214  p.  8®. 

Viagens  ethnographicas  sul-americanas:  Perd.  Pclo  Dr.  Simoens  da  Silva. 
Kio  de  Janeiro,  Imprensa  Nacional,  1930.  243  p.  8°. 

Agua  iJormente.  Por  Maria  Sabina  de  Albuquerque.  Kio  de  Janeiro,  Gomes 
Freire.  114  p.  12®. 

Alma  tropical.  Por  Maria  Sabina  de  Albuquenpie.  Kio  de  Janeiro,  Heitor 
Liluardo  de  Berredo,  1928.  131  p.  12°. 

0  Pais  sem  caminhos.  Por  Maria  Sabina  de  Albuquerque.  Kio  de  Janeiro, 
Kditora  Moderna,  1931.  1  vol.  12°. 
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New  magazines. — During  the  past  month  the  library  has  received 
the  following  magazines  for  the  first  time : 

Revista  de  Derecho  Social.  Buenos  Aires.  (Biniestral.)  Directores,  Faustino 
E.  Jorge  y  Jos6  Figiierola,  Calle  Pena  2292.  .\fio  1,  Nuni.  1,  mayo  de  1931. 
132  p.  7  X  lOli  pulgadas. 

Good-Will.  New  York.  (Edited  and  pui)lislied  by  M.  M.  Pinedo,  118  West 
57th  St.)  [The  object  of  this  magazine  is  to  endeavor  to  diffuse  in  the  United 
States  of  America  the  appreciation  of  the  culture  and  virtues  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  .  .  .]  June,  1931.  47  p.  illus.  9  x  12  inches. 

Argos.  Nictheroy,  Brazil.  (Magazine  mensal  sobre  sciencias,  lettras,  bellas 
artes,  mundanismo,  etc.),  A.  R.  Vasconcellos,  Director,  Rua  Vise,  do  Rio  Branco, 
247,  Anno  1,  Num.  1,  abril  1931.  20  p.  illus.  lyi  x  lOJi  pollegadas. 

Libros.  M4xico,  D.  F.  (Revista  mensual  bibliografica — 6rgano  de  la  Libreria 
Cultura.)  Calle  Repiiblica  Argentina  No.  11.  Tomo  1,  numero  4,  junio  de  1931. 
8  p.  12  X  16  pulgadas. 

Amfrica.  Quito.  (Revista  de  cultura  hispanica.)  Ano  6,  niimero  43,  mayo 
de  1931.  89  p.  6x8  pulgadas. 

Arauco.  Santiago,  Chile.  (Departamento  de  Turismo,  Ministerio  de 
Fomento.)  Ano  1,  numero  3,  marzo  de  1931.  14  p.  ilus.  9)4  x  14  pulgadas. 

The  Bolivian  Review.  La  Paz.  (Industry,  finance,  banking,  statistics — 
Foreign  edition  of  “Bolivia  Econdmica.”)  Ing.  Ndstor  Adriazola,  General 
Director,  Casilla  78,  La  Paz.  (M.)  volume  1,  No.  2,  April  1931.  20  p.  7Hx  11 
inches. 

La  Antena.  Panamd.  (Semanal).  (Organo  de  la  cultura  nacional  y  ex- 
tranjera.)  Direccidn  y  administracidn,  .\v.  Norte  No.  10.  [Vol.  1],  No.  1,  18  de 
abril  de  1931.  16  p.  12  x  18  pulgadas. 

World  Press  Congress  News.  Columbia,  Mo.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  July  1,  1931. 
8  p.  illus.  9  X  11)4  inches. 

Sur.  Buenos  Aires.  (Revista  trimestral  publicada  bajo  la  direccidn  de 
Victoria  Ocampo.)  Afio  1,  numero  1,  verano  1931.  199  p.  ilus.  7x9  pulgadas. 

Magazines  suspended. — Notices  have  been  received  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  magazines  have  suspended  publication : 

Bolelln  Oficial  del  Minislerio  de  Educacidn  Puhlica.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Sus- 
jiended  publication  with  the  issue  for  March  3,  1931,  .\no  2,  No.  123. 

Obraa  Piiblicas.  Organo  del  Departamento  del  Distrito  FedertU,  Mexico. 
Susi)endcd  with  the  issue  for  December,  1930,  Auu  1,  V'ol.  2,  No.  12. 
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TREATIES  AND  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 


COLOMBIA-MEXICO 

Copyright  convention, — By  virtue  of  Law  No.  67  of  May  22, 
1931,  the  National  Congress  of  Colombia  approved  the  copyright 
convention  signed  in  Mexico  City  on  July  1,  1929,  by  Sr.  D.  Carlos 
Cuervo  Marquez,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  Colombia  in  Mexico,  and  Sr.  D.  Genaro  Estrada,  Subsecretary  of 
Foreign  Relations  of  Mexico.  {Diario  Oficial,  Bogota,  May  29, 
1931.) 

HONDURAS-CUATEMALA 

Boundary'  treaty. — The  boundary  treaty  and  conY'ention  signed 
at  Washington,  D,  C.,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Honduras  and 
Guatemala  on  July  16,  1930,  were  approved  by  the  National  Congress 
of  Honduras  on  February  25  and  26,  1931,  respectively,  through 
decrees  No.  100  and  101,  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on 
February  26,  1931.  {La  Gaceta,  Tegucigalpa,  May  8,  1931.) 

HONDURAS-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Treaty  for  the  prevention  of  war. — The  treaty  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  war  signed  at  Santiago,  Chile,  on  May  3,  1923,  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  nations  represented  at  the  Fifth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  and  approved  by  the  National  Con¬ 
gress  of  Honduras  on  March  27,  1931,  was  ratified  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic  on  April  9,  1931.  {La  Gaceta,  Tegucigalpa,  May  6, 
1931.) 


LEGISLATION 

CHILE 

Chattel  Mortgage  Bank. — By  decree  law  No.  170,  the  Institute 
of  Industrial  Credit,  the  Agrarian  Credit  Bank,  and  the  Mining 
Credit  Bank  have  been  consolidated  into  a  single  institution,  to  be 
known  as  the  Chattel  Mortgage  Bank,  with  headquarters  in  Santiago. 
The  services  of  the  new  bank  are  open  to  Chileans,  aliens  resident  in 
the  nation  for  more  than  five  consecutive  years,  and  Chilean  corpora¬ 
tions  which  have  at  least  60  per  cent  of  their  capital  and  reserve 
invested  in  the  Republic.  The  Chattel  Mortgage  Bank  will  aid 
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principally  the  development  of  national  mining,  industry,  and 
agriculture.  The  total  amount  of  capital  to  be  loaned  to  any  one 
individual  or  corporation  engaged  in  manufacturing  or  agriculture 
shall  normally  not  exceed  250,000  pesos,  although  in  special  circum¬ 
stances,  with  the  approval  of  three-quarters  of  the  directors,  loans  up 
to  500,000  pesos  may  be  authorized.  A  similar  vote  of  the  directors 
w'ill  be  necessary’for  the  loan  of  sums  aggregating  more  than  1,000,000 
pesos  to  any  individual  or  corporation  engaged  in  mining.  Ten  per 
cent  of  the  capital  of  the  bank  is  to  be  set  aside  for  loans  to  small 
concerns,  such  loans  not  to  e.xceed  10,000  pesos  apiece.  Sr.  Maxi- 
miliano  Ibanez  has  been  appointed  president  of  the  board  of  directors, 
and  Sr.  Juan  Pablo  Bennet  general  manager.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago, 
May  13,  1931.) 

Medical  benefits. — On  May  7,  1931,  President  Ibanez  signed  a 
decree  which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  sick  benefits  by  all 
mutual  aid  labor  organizations.  Among  other  things,  the  decree 
specifies  that — 

.\11  mutual  benefit  societies  for  laborers  shall  extend  the  scope  of  their  welfare 
activities  to  include  medical  aid  to  their  members  in  case  of  illness.  These  shall 
consist  of  the  payment  of  a  percentage  of  the  physician’s  fee,  free  laboratorj’ 
service,  and  reduction  of  the  expense  of  hospitalization  and  surgical  attention. 
Five  per  cent  of  the  receipts  of  each  society  shall  be  set  aside  for  the  cost  of 
the  medical  service  to  l)e  rendered  its  members.  The  latter  will  be  entitled  to 
receive  70  per  cent  of  the  physician’s  fee  on  the  basis  of  a  cost  of  10  pesos  i)er 
ofifice  visit  or  20  pesos  per  home  visit,  and  will  be  permitted  to  choose  their  own 
physician.  The  laboratory  service  necessary  for  the  diagnosis  of  any  case  will  be 
provided  free  of  charge  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare. 
Members  needing  treatment  or  surgical  assistance  may  secure  it  at  a  price  not  to 
exceed  5  per  cent  above  the  actual  cost  of  the  service,  in  the  hospitals  or  the 
sanatorium  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare.  If  the  member  is  unable  to  pay 
even  this  fee, /the  society  shall  loan  him  sufficient  funds  to  cover  the  bill.  In 
order  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  laboratory  work  and  the  reduction  in  hospital 
bills  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare,  each  mutual  benefit  society  will  be 
obliged  to  pay  the  bureau  an  initial  fee  of  100  pesos  for  each  of  its  members  and  an 
annual  tax  of  not  less  than  5  or  more  tlian  10  pesos  per  member.  No  extra 
charges  shall  be  imposed  on  the  individual  members  of  the  societies  on  this 
account.  Aid  societies  already  extending  greater  medical  benefits  to  their 
members  shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  law.  (El  Mercurio,  Santiago, 
May  8,  1931.) 

COLOMBIA 

Financial  legislation. — On  May  5,  1931,  the  National  Congress 
promulgated  a  law  amending  the  present  banking  law  and  the  charter 
of  the  Agricultural  Mortgage  Bank,  and  establishing  the  Agrarian 
Credit  and  the  Colombian  Savings  Banks.  Through  this  act,  which 
has  been  in  part  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  Kemmerer  Commission, 
several  fundamental  changes  are  made  in  the  banking  laws  of  1923, 
considered  as  among  the  most  technically  perfect  in  existence. 
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The  most  important[^feature  ofjthe  new  law  is  the  creation|'of  the 
Agrarian  Credit  Bank  and  the  Colombiaii  Savings  Bank.  The 
former  will  operate  under  the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Banks  and  have  as  its  object  the  extension  of  credit  to  persons 
throughout  the  country  engaged  in  agricultural  activities.  Its 
capital  will  be  10,000,000  pesos,  divided  in  10,000  shares  of  100  pesos 
each;  operations  will  be  begun  as  soon  as  20  per  cent  of  its  capital 
has  been  subscribed. 

The  National  Government  will  purchase  stock  to  the  value  of 
2,000,000  pesos;  commercial  or  mortgage  banks  operating  in  Colom¬ 
bia  and  wishing  to  affiliate  with  the  new  institution  will  contribute 
1,000,000  pesos;  the  National  Federation  of  Coffee  Growers  will 
purchase  shares  to  value  of  400,000  pesos;  and  the  remainder  will  be 
sold  to  private  individuals. 

The  maximum  length  of  time  for  which  money  will  be  loaned  by  the 
bank  on  agricultural  security  will  be  a  year,  and  not  more  than 
15,000  pesos  may  be  secured  by  any  one  person  or  corporation. 
Forty  per  cent  of  the  loans  must  be  made  to  small  farmers  or  cooper¬ 
ative  societies,  and  at  least  33/3  P^r  cent  must  be  made  secured  by 
coffee  plantations;  distribution  of  the  loans  in  the  different  sections  of 
the  country  will  be  made  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  bank  in 
relation  to  the  needs  of  the  industry  in  each.  The  bank,  its  notes, 
stock,  bonds,  and  other  taxable  assets  will  be  exempt  from  all  tax¬ 
ation,  and  the  Government  is  authorized  to  guarantee  all  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  bank. 

The  law  also  specifies  numerous  details  regarding  the  organization 
of  the  bank,  whose  beneficial  effect  on  the  agricultural  industry  and 
general  economic  condition  of  the  country  is  expected  to  be  great, 
designates  how  the  reserves  of  the  bank  are  to  be  formed,  and  provides 
methods  for  intensifying  its  work  by  means  of  inspectors  in  each 
department. 

The  savings  department  of  the  Agricultural  Mortgage  Bank,  which 
will  have  its  own  separate  capital  and  independent  bookkeeping 
system,  will  be  known  as  the  Colombian  Savings  Bank.  Its  capital 
of  1,000,000  pesos  will  be  administered  by  the  Government.  {Diario 
Oficialf  Bogota,  May  7, 1931.) 

CUBA 

Cuban  Institute  for  the  Stabilization  of  Sugar. — By  the 
terms  of  law  No.  14,  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President 
on  May  14,  1931,  the  Cuban  Institute  for  the  Stabilization  of  Sugar 
was  created.  The  institute  will  be  composed  of  seven  members,  who 
will  serve  ad  honorem;  five  members  are  to  be  sugar  plantation 
owners,  and  two,  tenant  farmers.  The  institute  was  especially 
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established  to  represent,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  the  sugar 
industry  of  Cuba  at  iinternational  conferences  on  sugar  matters;  to 
conduct  negotiations  and  sign  conventions  and  agreements  with 
sugar  producers  of  other  nations  relative  to  the  production  and  ex¬ 
portation  of  sugar  and  the  limitation  or  regulation  of  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  sugar  from  Cuba  and  other  nations  for  a  single  period  of  not 
more  than  five  years;  and  to  arrange  the  proper  guarantees  for  the 
execution  of  such  agreements.  All  international  conventions  and 
agreements  to  which  the  institute  is  signatory  shall  be  binding  on 
the  sugar  producers,  manufacturers,  and  tenant  farmers  of  the 
Republic.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Habana,  May  15,  1931.) 

Sugar  census. — In  order  to  facilitate  the  labors  of  the  Cuban 
Institute  for  the  Stabilization  of  Sugar,  a  law  was  passed  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President  on  May  14,  1931,  authorizing  the  taking 
of  a  sugar  census  in  the  Republic  by  the  National  Corporation  of 
Sugar  Exporters.  All  the  information  required  by  the  corporation 
is  to  be  submitted  to  it  ■within  60  days  after  the  publication  of  the 
law  in  the  Gaceta  OJicial.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Habana,  May  15,  1931.) 

Plant  quarantine  and  control. — By  presidential  decree  of  April 
24,  1931,  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor  was  created.  The 
bureau  was  established  to  prevent  the  introduction  and  distribution 
of  insects  or  diseases  harmful  to  plants  or  their  products  and  to  control 
or  stamp  out  all  dangerous  plant  diseases  found  on  the  island. 

The  duties  of  the  bureau  wll  include  the  periodic  inspection  of 
nurseries  and  commercial  establishments  in  order  to  discover  the 
plant  diseases  now  existing  in  the  Republic  and  to  take  measures  to 
control  and  eradicate  them;  to  establish  such  quarantine  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  diseases  to  other  sections  of  the 
nation;  to  inspect  in  ports  and  post  offices  all  plants,  seeds,  fruits, 
and  other  plant  products  coming  from  abroad;  to  check  all  vege¬ 
table  products  for  exportation,  in  order  that  they  may  comply  with 
the  laws  of  foreign  countries  and  be  protected  from  possible  costly 
quarantine  abroad;  to  spread  information  on  the  destruction  or 
control  of  noxious  insects  and  plant  diseases  by  pamphlets  and  other 
means  of  publicity;  and  to  undertake  special  research  in  plant 
diseases  whenever  necessary.  {Diario  Oficial,  Habana,  April  28, 
1931.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

Commission  to  study  labor  legislation. — By  virtue  of  a  decree 
issued  by  the  National  Legislative  Assembly  on  April  29,  1931, 
President  Araujo  has  been  authorized  to  appoint  a  special  committee 
of  laborers  to  study  the  existing  labor  legislation  of  the  Republic 
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and  propose  any  changes  which  seem  advisable.  The  committee 
A\'ill  be  assisted  in  its  work  by  a  physician  and  a  lawyer;  its  member¬ 
ship  shall  not  be  more  than  seven,  including  the  advisory  members. 
The  report  is  to  be  submitted  in  December.  {Diario  Oficial,  San 
Salvador,  May  11,  1931.) 

GUATEMALA 

Probity  in  public  administration. — The  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Guatemala  has  passed  a  law,  effective  July  1,  1931,  safeguarding  the 
public  services  and  protecting  Government  functionaries  in  case  of 
accusations  by  providing  certain  formalities  for  facilitating  investi¬ 
gation  in  cases  of  suspected  dishonesty  in  the  discharge  of  public 
duties. 

Everj’  public  servant  who  receives  a  monthly  salary  of  over  200 
quetzales  or  is  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  public  funds  must, 
according  to  the  law,  file  with  the  general  accounting  office  a  financial 
statement  showing  the  extent  of  his  property  and  financial  obligations; 
any  increase  of  2,000  quetzales  or  more  in  his  property  during  his 
tenure  of  office  must  be  immediately  reported.  The  provisions  of  the 
law  permit  the  accounting  office  to  make  a  thorough  and  fair  investi¬ 
gation  of  any  charges  of  dishonesty  brought  against  a  public  official. 
{Diario  de  Centro  America,  Guatemala,  May  18,  1931.) 

PERU 

Prohibition  of  gambling. — By  virtue  of  a  decree-law  issued  by 
the  National  Council  of  Government  on  March  18,  1931,  supple¬ 
menting  the  decree  of  September  2,  1930,  gambling  is  definitely  pro¬ 
hibited  in  the  Republic.  Persons  found  operating  games  of  chance, 
whatever  the  form,  will  be  prosecuted,  their  equipment  confiscated, 
and  the  clubs,  social  centers,  or  other  places  in  which  gambling  is 
discovered  will  be  padlocked.  Members  of  the  police  force  or  public 
officials  in  whose  territory  such  acts  have  taken  place  will  be  held 
responsible  if  it  can  be  proved  that  they  failed  to  exercise  sufficient 
vigilance  in  the  matter,  and  they  will  be  expelled  from  the  service 
El  Peruano,  Lima,  May  15,  1931.) 

New  section  in  mining  bureau. — A  decree-law  creating  a  new 
section  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Petroleum  Industry,  to  be 
known  as  the  Division  of  Mining  and  the  l^etroleum  Industry  Control, 
was  issued  by  the  National  Council  of  Government  on  April  22,  1931. 
The  duties  of  the  new  division  will  be  to  obtain  directly  from  the 
companies,  enterprises,  and  private  individuals  engaged  in  such 
activities,  all  the  technical  and  economic  data  necessary  for  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  operation  and  progress  of  these  industries,  and  to 
carry  on  studies  on  the  production  and  operating  cost  of  the  industry 
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in  the  different  regions  of  the  country,  including  the  schedule  of 
prices  of  products  purchased  or  sold  either  abroad  or  locally;  this 
information  will  provide  the  Government  an  accurate  basis  on  which 
to  levy  taxes.  {El  Peruano,  Lima,  April  29,  1931.) 

URUGUAY 

Creation  of  unemployment  commissions. — Following  a  communi¬ 
cation  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  the  National  Administrative 
Council  in  which  he  offered  his  cooperation  in  the  relief  of  the  unem¬ 
ployment  situation,  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  council  on  May  7, 1931, 
providing  for  the  creation  of  a  national  unemployment  commission 
and  auxiliary  commissions  in  each  of  the  departments.  The  National 
Commission  will  be  composed  of  the  chief  of  police  of  Montevideo; 
the  heads  of  the  bureaus  of  labor  and  of  immigration  and  colonization; 
one  representative  each  from  the  Council  of  Departmental  Adminis¬ 
tration,  the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  of  Public  Works,  the 
National  Public  Welfare  Bureau,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Uruguayan  Industrial  Union,  and  the  Mortgage  Bank;  and  11  other 
persons  appointed  by  the  National  Administrative  Council.  This 
commission  will  act  as  a  central  committee,  coordinating  the  work 
of  the  different  departmental  commissions,  and  will  exercise  in  Monte¬ 
video  powers  similar  to  those  given  the  departmental  commissions 
in  the  territory  under  their  jurisdiction.  The  departmental  commis¬ 
sions  will  study  local  conditions  and  propose  practical  means  for 
increasing  the  number  of  positions  available;  act  as  an  employment 
agency  by  utilizing  the  assistance  of  the  police  force  which  has  been 
authorized  to  act  in  this  capacity  by  the  President;  and  organize 
the  work  of  aiding  the  unemployed  and  their  families.  {Diario 
Oficial,  Montevideo,  May  16,  1931.) 
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ARGENTINA 

Butter,  cheese,  and  casein  production  in  1930. — See  p.  857. 

Citrus  fruits  packing  plant. — See  p.  858. 

CUBA 

Experiment  station  at  Santiago  de  las  Vegas. — One  of  the 
most  valuable  services  of  the  experiment  station  at  Santiago  de  las 
Vegas  is  the  distribution  of  timely  literature  to  the  farmers  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  During  the  month  of  May,  over  1,400  pamphlets  and  circulars 
were  issued  in  answer  to  requests.  The  station  also  maintains  an 
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excellent  reference  library  of  over  4,000  volumes.  A  modern  rice- 
hulling  machine,  which  may  be  used  by  rice  growers  of  the  district, 
has  recently  been  installed,  and  seeds  of  many  varieties  of  sugarcane 
distributed.  {Diario  de  la  Marina,  Hahana,  June  15,  1931.) 

Agricultural  clubs. — The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  fos¬ 
tered  the  formation  of  agricultural  clubs  among  the  youth  of  the 
Republic.  In  the  Provinces  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  Habana,  and  Matanzas 
alone,  more  than  100  clubs  with  a  membership  of  over  1,100,  were 
established  in  the  period  from  February  24  to  June  15,  1931.  The 
latest  club,  devoted  to  beekeeping,  was  organized  in  Pinar  del  Rio. 
The  special  interests  of  the  clubs,  with  their  memberships,  are  as 
follows:  Corn,  51,  with  595  members;  poultry,  24,  with  301  members; 
rice,  8,  with  101  members;  dairy,  5,  with  50  members;  domestic  science, 
4,  with  46  members;  beekeeping,  3,  with  21  members;  pigs,  2,  with 

11  members;  silkworm  culture,  1,  with  14  members;  beans,  1,  with 

12  members;  and  tomatoes,  1,  with  9  members.  {Diario  de  la 
Marina,  Habana,  June  17,  1931.) 

GUATEMALA 

Livestock  census. — The  livestock  census  of  Guatemala  for  the 
year  1930  shows  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle,  horses, 
donkeys,  and  mules  and  a  constant  diminution  in  the  number  of 
sbeep.  The  number  of  goats  and  pigs  decreased  in  respect  to  1928 
but  showed  a  recovery  as  compared  with  1929.  The  following  table 
gives  the  results  of  the  census  of  1930  as  compared  with  the  estimates 


for  1928  and  1929: 

1928 

1929 

1930  1 

1  1928  1 

1929  1 

1930 

Cattle . 

Horses . 

Donkeys  and  mules. 
Sheep . 

297,793 

52,520 

27,154 

240,501 

396,162 

59,009 

34,434 

189,020 

416,397  j 
63,117  1 
37,049  1 
183,537 

! 

Goats .  23,841 

Pigs .  89,363  1 

!  Poultry . i 

18,978 

72,186 

j . 

21,413 

79,251 

359,960 

(Monthly  Crop  Report  and  Agricultural  Statistics,  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome,  March, 
1U3I.) 
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MEXICO 

Production  of  wheat. — According  to  statistics  recently  published 
by  El  Economista,  a  financial  review  printed  in  Mexico  City,  the 
production  of  wheat  in  the  Republic  during  the  past  five  years  has  been 
as  follows: 


Year  > 


Production 

tons 


1926  . - . . .  281,215 

1927  . 3'23,607 

1928  . - .  300,211 

1929  .  308,447 

1930  .  311,517 


The  following  figures  give  the  production  of  the  principal  wheat 
growing  States  during  each  of  the  five  years  under  consideration: 


States 

Produc¬ 
tion  in 
tons 

Percent-  | 
age  of 
total  pro¬ 
duction 

States 

Pro<luc- 
tion  in 
tons 

Percent¬ 
age  of 
total  pro¬ 
duction 

1926 

1929 

Coahuila . 

47,5.55 

16.91 

Guanajuato . 

59,  .5.30 

19.  .30 

Guanajuato . . . 

43,851 

15.59 

Michoacan . . . 

3.3,894 

1Z05 

Sonora . 

47, 101 

15.27 

32,173 

11.  44 

f  ^  f  jlo 

Chihuahua . 

22,313 

7.93 

Mexico . 

22,648 

7.34 

others . . . - 

101, 429 

36.08 

others . . . 

89,397 

28.98 

1927 

1930 

Guanajuato . . . 

68,736 

21.24 

53, 738 

17.85 

Michoacan _ 

47, 521 

14.68 

Michoacan . . . 

49,548 

15.91 

Sonora . 

42,366 

13.09 

Coahuila . 

47,233 

15.16 

Coahuila . 

31,906 

9.86 

14.55 

Chihuahua . . . 

26, 314 

8. 13 

Chihuahua . 

22,685 

7.28 

others . . . 

106, 764 

33.00 

others . 

92,985 

29.85 

1928 

Guanajuato . 

61,067 

20.34 

Michoacan . 

48,936 

16.30 

Sonora . 

43,46.5 

14. 48 

Chihuahua . . 

34,939 

11.64 

Mexico . . . 

22,  .509 

7.50 

others . 

89,295 

29.74 

(El.  E>:onomi>ta,  Mexico  City,  May  16,  1931.) 
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Foreign  trade  for  1930  and  1929. — The  foreign  trade  of  Argentina 
for  1930  amounted  to  1,353,287,000  gold  pesos,  which  was  462,454,000 
pesos  less  than  the  figure  for  1929,  1,815,741,000  pesos.  Of  these 
amounts,  the  imports  were  739,183,000  and  861,997,000  gold  pesos 


>  The  crop  of  the  agriculture  year  which  begins  in  the  spring  of  the  previous  year. 
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and  the  exports  614,104,000  and  953,744,000  gold  pesos,  respectively. 
These  statistics  do  not  include  bullion,  which  was  imported  to  the 
value  of  51,820  gold  pesos  in  1930  and  11,296  gold  pesos  in  1929,  and 
of  which  25,165,174  gold  pesos’  worth  was  exported  in  1930  as  against 
174,397,522  in  1929.  Revised  figures  for  the  monthly  foreign  trade  of 
the  two  years  cited,  exclusive  of  bullion,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


Month 

1929  ! 

1930 

Exports 

Imports 

Total  foreign  i 
trade  j 

Exports 

Imports 

Total  foreign 
trade 

Gold  pr.tas 

Gold  pesos 

Gold  pesos 

Gold  pesos 

Gold  pesos 

Gold  pesos 

Januiiry . ] 

99, 48!),  Ota 

80, 093, 415 

179,  .578, 478  ' 

74, 263, 400 

70,164,090 

144, 427, 490 

February . 

91,126,300 

66, 133, 884 

157,260,244  i 

61,516,141 

66,  281,  564 

127, 797, 705 

March . 

89,  771, 496 

69, 118,877 

158,890,373 

54, 207, 305 

64, 804, 325 

119,011,630 

April . 

88, 921,. ISO 

76, 239, 070 

165, 160,600 

61,429,407 

66, 044, 303 

127, 473, 710 

May . 

.  85,888,116  1 

1  68, 302, 210 

154, 190, 326 

51,010,468 

63,893,229 

1  114,903,697 

June . 

82,087,941 

63, 403,034 

145,490,975 

48, 172, 703 

5.5, 755, 825 

103.928, 528 

July . 

71, 498,  339 

68, 124, 194 

139, 622, 533 

44, 085, 619 

57, 645, 407 

101, 731, 026 

August . 

,  90,066,185 

81, 09.5, 581 

171,161,766  ; 

44, 785, 344 

60,  275, 395 

105, 060, 739 

September . 

'  76, 161, 392 

78,125,031 

154,286,423 

43, 066, 397 

02, 695, 571 

10.5,761,968 

October . 

6.5,  179, 537 

74,008,206 

139,187,743 

36, 028, 752 

62, 332, 596 

108, 361, 348 

November . 

j  46,  .586, 445 

70,223,903 

116,810,348 

39, 159, 353 

54, 388, 215 

93, 547, 568 

December . 

66,971,515 

1  67,129,950 

134, 101, 465 

46, 379,  291 

54,902,224 

101,281,515 

Total . 

^  953,743,910 

861,997,355 

1,815,741,274 

614,104,180 

739, 182, 744 

1,353,286,924 

(Report,  Direcciun  Genera!  de  Est:ul(slic:i,  Buenos  Aires,  1931.) 

Butter,  cheese,  and  casein  production  in  1930. — The  Bureau 
of  Rural  Economics  and  Statistics  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has 
issued  figures  showing  the  production  of  butter,  cheese,  and  casein  in 
1930.  The  following  tables  show  the  record  for  that  year  by  districts, 
and  comparative  statistics  for  the  Republic  for  the  5-vear  period 
1926-30; 

Production 


District 

Butter  1 

1  Cheese 

Casein 

Federal  capital . . . i 

Buenos  .Aires . . . . .  . . . 

1 

Kilograms  '  | 
18,887,385  i 
7, 310,  (M4 
6,791,408 
276,573  ' 
283,233 
19, 945 

Kilograms' 
145, 195 
11,395,921 
2, 693,  4Z5 
806, 170 
116,653 
136.865 

Kilograms  ‘ 
1,782,738 
7, 395, 921 
3, 924, 339 
666,282 
63,843 
160,656 

‘  . j 

i 

^  33,  !>68, 588 

15, 291, 229 

13,993,779 

■  Kiloirram  o(|Uals  2.2  |K>un<ls. 

00521— 31— Hull.  8 
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Distribution 


Year  j 

I’roiliK  lion 

Iin|iortatlon 

t 

Kxportatioii 

Consiini|ition 

Uuller; 

Kilogra  mf  > 

Kilogra  m«  > 

Kilogra  mu  > 

Kilogramn  > 

1926 . 

34, 49.>,  M9 

6,844 

29, 137,000 

.5, 36.5,  ;193 

1927 . 

29, 176,  1 

1,213 

21,2:12.000 

7,94.5, 744 

192S . 

30, 4.V2.  .'i.W 

3, 2.5.5 

20,041,000 

10.414.808 

1929 . . 

27,  684, 292 

919 

i7,o:ii,(X)o 

10,8.54,211 

1930 . . 

.V.8,  riH8 

3,  1.54 

2:1,  204. 000 

10,  .367, 742 

Cheese; 

1926 . 

15,119,666 

1,  .556,  434 

;i9;i,  000 

16,  28.3.  100 

1927 . . . 

16, 17.5, 318 

1, 464, 275 

.555,  22»i 

17, 084,367 

1926 . 

16, 631, 901 

1,970,312 

346, 38.5 

18.2.55,831 

1929 . 

1.5,47.5,728 

1, 814, 616 

IDO,  000 

16, 930, 344 

19;i0 . . 

1.5, 294,  229 

1,713.:J92 

:i37, 000 

16, 670, 621 

Casein:  * 

1926 . 

19,  8611,  ,507 

19,  4.VJ.  (XNI 

1,270,080 

1927 . 

13.  .380.  415 

14,  161,  (XXI 

389,  49.5 

1928 . 

17,804,505 

17,594,  (MKl 

;i50.  (XX) 

1929 . 

16, 828, 028 

Hi,  fill,  (NX) 

317, 028 

ll«0 . 

13,99:i.  779 

13,  734.  (XXI 

:i26,  807 

'  Kilogram  equals  2.2  poiimls. 

»  ('onsumption  is  estinialeil  at  a'lO.OOO  kilopranis  annually;  the  rest  is  carried  forward  to  the  next  year, 
(/at  Prensn,  Huenos  .\ires,  May  31.  I"3I.) 


Citrus  fruits  packing  plant. — ^On  May  22,  1931,  a  citrus  fruits 
parkin"  plant,  equipped  with  modern  macliinery^  for  {jradin"  and 
parkin"  the  fruit,  was  opened  in  Concordia  (Entre  Rios).  It  is  the 
fifth  plant  of  its  type  to  he  installed  in  the  Republic,  the  others  being 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Province  of  Rio  Negro.  Refore  its  com¬ 
pletion,  growers  in  the  district  had  signed  advance  contracts  for 
3,000,000  kilograms  (kilogram  eipials  2.2  pounds)  of  tangerines  and 
oranges.  The  plant  has  a  floor  space  of  S.'iO  s(|uare  meters  (square 
meter  equals  10.76  square  feet),  and  is  capable  of  packing  3,000 
cases  daily.  (Iji  Prenm,  Buenos  Aires,  May  23,  1931;  Report  of 
U.  S.  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner,  Buenos  Aires,  March  25,  1931.) 

BOLIVIA 

Organization  ok  Bolivian  Ai  to.morilk  Clur. — As  a  result  of  a 
meeting  held  at  the  Tennis  C'luh  of  La  Paz  on  May  22,  1931,  action 
has  been  taken  for  the  formal  organization  of  the  Bolivian  Automobile 
Club.  Before  this  meeting  adjourned,  the  [iroposed  constitution  of  the 
club  had  been  read,  and  an  executive  committee  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Sr.  I).  Chirlos  Victor  Aramayo  appointed  to  draft  a  pcTinanent 
constitution  to  he  submitted  to  the  members  of  the  elub  for  approval. 
The  puriKises  of  the  new  organization  are  to  promote  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  automobile  travel  in  Bolivia,  in  cooperation  with  the  police 
and  (lovernment  authorities,  by  the  enforcement  of  trallic  regulations, 
the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  existing  highways,  and  the 
opening  of  new  roads;  to  s|)onsor  automobile,  aeronautic,  and  similar 
competitions;  to  urge  that  automobile  taxes  be  promptly  collected  and 
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used  for  the  improvement  of  the  hif^hways;  to  supply  to  its  members 
legal  assistance  in  matters  related  to  automobile  travel;  to  establish 
first-aid  stations  along  the  principal  highways  which  converge  at  La 
Paz;  and  to  maintain  a  club  house  in  La  Paz  for  the  social  activities  of 
the  association.  It  is  also  the  purpose  of  the  society  to  afliliate  with 
the  International  Automobile  Association;  to  stress  the  need  for  the 
facilitation  of  international  automobile  travel;  to  engage  in  activities 
intended  to  attract  tourists  to  Bolivia;  to  encourage  and  aid  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  good  hotels  throughout  the  country;  to  furnish  informa¬ 
tion  and  other  assistance  to  tourists;  and  to  foster  the  organization 
of  automobile  clubs  in  the  various  cities  of  the  Republic.  {FA  Diario, 
La  Paz,  May  23,  1931.) 


ROAD  CONSTRUCTION-  IN  BOLIVIA 


Funds  for  con.struction  of  highway. — In  order  to  facilitate  com¬ 
mercial  interchange  with  the  region  of  Beni,  thereby  providing  a 
means  of  transportation  for  its  agricultural  and  livestock  products, 
the  Yungas  Land  Owners’  Association  has  recently  completed  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  (’entral  Bank  of  Bolivia  for  a  loan  of  2,300,000  boliv¬ 
ianos  for  the  construction  of  sections  of  the  La  Paz-(^hulumani-San 
Borja  highway.  A  previous  loan  of  1,000,000  secured  from  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Bank  of  Bolivia  by  the  association  was  used  for  studies  on  the 
llichuloma-C’hovacollo  and  llichuloma-Santa  Rosa  highways  which 
cover  a  distance  of  03  and  42  kilometei-s  (kilometer  equals  0.02  mile), 
respectively,  and  the  construction  of  13  kilometers  on  the  northern 
and  19  kilometei-s  on  the  southern  route.  Work  on  the  sections  of  the 
La  Paz-('hulumani-San  Borja  highway  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as 
the  preliminary  plans  have  been  completed.  {Lo  liepuhllca,  La  Paz, 
May  20  and  27,  lt)31,  and  FI  Diario,  La  Paz,  May  27  and  28,  1931.) 
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Drilling  for  oil  wells  in  Cochabamba. — Work  is  being  organ¬ 
ized  in  the  department  of  Coehabamba  for  the  drilling  of  oil  wells. 
During  May  final  preparations  were  completed  and  it  was  expected 
that  the  actual  drilling  would  begin  at  a  place  known  as  Caluyo  Dome 
about  the  middle  of  June.  No  great  expenditures  are  being  made  as 
yet;  all  operations  are  being  carefully  financed  until  it  can  be  defi¬ 
nitely  ascertained  whether  oil  will  be  found.  It  is  estimated  that  oil 
should  be  reached  at  between  five  and  six  hundred  meters  (meter 
equals  3.28  feet)  below  the  surface,  a  distance  which  under  normal 
conditions  can  be  reached  within  three  or  four  months.  The  drill 
which  has  been  secured  for  the  work  was  recently  used  for  similar 
operations  at  Juliaca;  it  has  a  ma.ximum  boring  depth  of  600  meters. 
The  diameter  of  the  well  will  be  12  inches  at  the  top  and  6  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  May  24,  1931.) 

BRAZIL 

Interstate  taxes. — On  May  14,  1931,  Dr.  Getulio  Vargas,  Chief 
of  the  Provisional  Government  of  Brazil,  signed  decree  No.  19995 
providing  for  the  abolishment  of  all  interstate  ta.xes  on  products  of 
both  domestic  and  foreign  origin.  This  decree,  which  becomes  effec¬ 
tive  on  January  1, 1932,  has  been  characterized  as  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  and  well-directed  pieces  of  legislation  enacted  by  the  present 
Government  in  connection  with  its  avowed  intention  to  alleviate  the 
economic  ills  of  the  country.  The  text  of  the  decree  follows  in  part; 

Article  1.  The  States,  the  Federal  District,  and  the  municipalities  are  hereby 
forbidden  to  create  or  maintain  in  their  respective  territories  any  tax,  fee,  con¬ 
tribution  or  privilege  which  in  any  way  creates  ine(|uality  between  the  products 
of  said  State,  municipality,  or  Federal  District  and  those  originating  in  another 
section  of  the  national  territory  or  abroad,  after  the  products  arc  duly  nation¬ 
alized. 

Paragraph  1.  The  laws  and  acts  of  the  governments  of  the  States,  munici¬ 
palities,  or  Federal  District  shall  not  differentiate,  for  fiscal  or  any  other  purpose, 
between  local  products  and  similar  ones  from  other  sections  of  the  national 
territory  or  from  abroad,  after  nationalization,  as  far  as  their  respective  manu¬ 
facture,  transformation,  distribution,  or  consumption  is  concerned. 

Par.  2.  The  States  and  municipalities  are  forbidden  to  impose  upon  any 
product  coming  from  other  States  or  municipalities  taxes  or  dues  which  in  any 
way  restrict  the  increased  consumiition  of  such  products. 

Articles  2,  3,  4,  and  5  provide,  respectively,  the  penalties  to  be 
imposed  for  violation  of  the  decree,  the  date  on  which  it  will  become 
effective,  and  the  revocation  of  any  dispositions  to  the  contrary. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  provisional  government  was  an¬ 
nounced  some  time  ago  by  Dr.  Getulio  Vargas  in  an  address  delivered 
at  Bello  Horizonte,  a  summary  of  which  appeared  in  the  June  issue  of 
the  Bulletin.  On  that  occasion  he  stated  that  the  interstate  taxes 
now  abolished  had  been  tantamount  to  a  tariff  war  between  certain 
States  of  the  Union.  The  decree  has  been  received  with  unanimous 
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approval  by  the  press.  Says  Brazilian  Business,  organ  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Brazil: 

There  is  no  question  that  export  taxes  now  in  force  in  many  of  the  States  have 
proven  a  serious  obstacle  to  economic  development  of  particular  areas  and  to  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Many  of  the  smaller  States  are  deriving  the  bulk  of  their 
total  revenues  from  the  collection  of  an  export  tax  on  commodities  which  are  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  economic  life  within  their  respective  boundaries. 
This  is  particularly  true  with  many  of  the  smaller  essentially  agricultural  States. 

In  many  cases  the  taxes  imposed  have  been  so  high  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
one  State  to  compete  with  another  in  a  third  consuming  State,  due  entirely  to 
the  difference  in  export  taxes.  The  effects  which  a  condition  such  as  the  one  just 
cited  would  have  on  a  particular  section  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  one  or 
two  crops  is  obvious.  .  .  .  Many  national  industries  dependent  almost 

entirely  upon  raw  materials  of  domestic  origin  already  paying  high  prices  for  raw 
materials  occasioned  by  heavy  transportation  charges,  are  further  burdened  by 
the  necessity  of  paying  export  ta.xes.  ...  In  addition  to  the  beneficial  effects 
which  the  doing  away  with  State  export  taxes  will  have  upon  the  country’s 
internal  trade,  the  operation  of  the  new  law  offers  definite  relief  to  many  foreign 
firms  which  are  obliged  to  pay  export  taxes  on  bulk  and  other  products  imported 
into  the  country  and  destined  for  interior  markets. 

Brazil,  with  its  vast  ness  and  wealth  of  undeveloi)ed  resources,  has  many  natural 
obstacles  to  overcome  before  a  high  degree  of  economic  unity  can  be  realized. 
Railroads  and  highways  must  be  built,  in  order  to  open  up  and  develop  areas  in 
the  hinterland.  Regional  interests  must  undergo  a  fusion  and  this  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  free  and  unrestricted  trade  between  the  various  States.  Export 
taxes  imposed  by  States  have  unquestionably  constituted  a  serious  artificial 
obstacle  to  the  development  of  this  interchange. 

While  it  is  realized  that  the  abolishment  of  export  taxes  will  deprive  many  of 
the  States  of  a  substantial  portion  of  their  revenue,  the  benefits  which  should 
ultimately  result  from  increased  trade  and  good  will  between  States  should  more 
than  compensate  for  this  loss.  (Diario  Official,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  May  23,  1931; 
Brazilian  Business,  May,  1931;  Revista  das  Estradas  de  Ferro,  May  30,  1931; 
Wileman's  Brazilian  Review,  May  27,  1931;  Brazil-Ferro-Carril,  May  21,  1931; 
Jornal  do  Commercio  and  Jornal  do  Brazil,  May  16,  1931.) 

The  Brazilian  Department  of  Commerce. — The  National  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  Industry,  and  Com¬ 
merce  of  Brazil,  created  by  the  provisional  government  in  accordance 
with  decree  No.  19671  of  February  4,  1931,  has  been  formed  by 
various  bureaus  and  divisions  hitherto  under  other  ministries,  such 
as  the  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  Commerce  {Instituto  de  Expansdo 
Commercial)  and  the  Information  Service,  of  the  Ministry  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  the  Economics  and  Commercial  Services,  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  According  to  the  above-mentioned  decree  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  shall  regulate,  promote,  and  defend  the  com¬ 
mercial  interests  of  Brazil  at  home  and  abroad,  centralizing  in  a  single 
department  the  study  and  investigation  of  problems  which  were 
formerly  handled  by  several  branches  of  public  administration.  It 
has  been  especially  organized  to  supply  any  data  relating  to  Brazil’s 
foreign  and  domestic  trade,  and  to  encourage  new  connections  be¬ 
tween  Brazilian  exporters  and_, foreign  markets.  For  this  purpose 
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many  commercial  attaches  and  commercial  agents  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  foreign  countries. 

The  department  issues  a  publication  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
Boletim  dos  Seri'i^os  Economicon  e  Commerciaes,  formerly  issued  by  the 
Ministry’  of  Foreign  Affairs,  as  well  as  periodical  releases  in  English, 
French,  German,  and  Portuguese.  The  department  will  continue  to 
publish  yearly  Braz'd  oj  To-day,  a  valuable  handbook  containing 
complete  data  on  the  various  phases  of  the  economic  organization  of 
the  country,  formerly  issued  by  the  Instituto  de  E.xpansao  Commer¬ 
cial.  The  department  also  maintains  a  photography  and  moving 
picture  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  official  information  on 
Brazil  abroad.  (Release,  Departainento  Nacional  do  Commercio, 
Ministerio  do  Trahalho,  Industria  e  Commercio,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
June,  1931.) 

Depart.ment  of  Civil  Aeronautics. — The  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  recently  established  in  the  Ministry  of  Transjiortation  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Civil  Aeronautics,  which  is  to  study,  promote,  regulate,  and 
supervise  all  commercial  and  civil  aeronautic  activities  in  Brazil.  The 
new  department  will  be  composed  of  nine  members,  and  the  group 
divided  into  administration,  operations,  and  traffic  divisions.  One 
military  and  one  naval  officer  will  serve  as  advisory  members. 

As  stated  in  the  executive  decree  of  April  22,  1931,  creating  the 
department,  the  rapid  development  of  aviation  in  Brazil  since  1927 
has  made  necessary  the  creation  of  a  central  organization  where 
technical,  juridical,  and  administrative  profilems  concerning  the 
aeronautical  services  may  he  worked  out  effectively.  The  geograph¬ 
ical  location  of  Brazil  places  the  country  in  an  exceptional  position  in 
respect  to  international  air  communication,  since  the  air  lines  which 
unite  Europe  and  North  with  South  America  must  utilize  territory 
under  its  jurisdiction.  This  geographical  advantage  determined  the 
establishment  within  the  country  of  various  aviation  enterprises 
promoted  and  financed  by  entities  competing  for  the  establishment  of 
international  lines.  Thus,  without  financial  aid  from  the  Government, 
commercial  lines  covering  13,643  kilometers  (kilometer  equals  0.62 
mile)  are  already  in  operation  along  the  Brazilian  coast  from  the 
extreme  north  to  the  extreme  south.  The  development  of  these  lines 
has  been  rapid.  During  1930  there  were  62  airships  in  the  service. 
They  travelled  1,617,977  kilometers,  carrying  46,667  passengers,  32 
tons  of  mail,  23  tons  of  baggage,  and  9)2  tons  of  freight.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  these  lines  has  undoubtedly  stimulated  and  influenced  to 
a  large  extent  the  development  of  air  lines  to  the  interior.  One  of  the 
latter,  from  Corumba  to  Cuyaha,  has  been  in  operation  since  Septem¬ 
ber  of  last  year;  another,  from  Sao  Paulo  to  Corumba,  is  about  to  be 
opened. 
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Tlie  cost  of  operation  of  the  newly  established  department  is  to  he 
met  with  the  income  derived  from  the  sale  of  air-mail  stamps.  During 
1930  this  income  amounted  to  2,186,617  milreis,  of  A\hich  1,904,834 
were  jiaid  to  the  carrying  companies;  the  (Jovernment  thus  real¬ 
izing  a  gross  profit  on  these  operations  amounting  to  281,782 
milreis.  {Dmrio  Official,  Kio  de  Janeiro,  May  22,  1931.) 

COLOMBIA 

Bogota  commercial  federation. — According  to  information 
issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations,  a  merchants’  federation 
was  organized  in  Bogota  during  May,  1931.  The  purposes  of  this 
organization,  among  other  things,  will  he  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
merchants  of  Bogota,  principally  in  regard  to  their  relations  with  the 
owners  of  the  buildings  which  they  occupy;  to  maintain  high  ethical 
standards  in  business  jiractices;  to  secure  the  reduction  of  existing 
taxes;  and  to  organize  a  special  service  to  supply  information  on 
wholesale  and  retail  trade.  To  facilitate  the  realization  of  these  ends 
and  to  promote  the  study  of  many  important  problems  related  to 
Imsiness,  the  federation  w  ill  sponsor  a  series  of  lectures  on  commercial 
subjects.  More  than  1,000  commercial  firms  of  recognized  standing  in 
the  capital  have  already  joined  the  federation,  and  it  is  expected  that 
much  benefit  will  result  from  their  united  action.  {lioletln  de  Xoticias, 
Xo.  0,  Ministerio  de  Kelationes  Exteriores,  Bogota,  May  21,  1931.) 

Reconstruction  of  Buenaventura. — The  National  Government 
is  deejily  interested  in  the  prompt  reconstruction  of  the  city  of 
Buenaventura,  the  principal  port  on  the  Pacific  coast,  which  was 
recently  destroyed  by  fire.  To  this  end.  Congress  passed  a  law,  duly 
signed  by  the  President,  by  virtue  of  which  measures  are  taken  for 
its  reconstruction  and  provisions  made  for  sanitation,  arrangement, 
modern  conveniences,  and  beauty,  so  that  the  future  Buenaventura 
may  be  classed  among  the  finest  of  South  American  Pacific  ports. 
The  law,  therefore,  authorizes  the  Government  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  end.  In  the  section  of  the  city 
affected  by  the  recent  fire,  and  through  which  it  is  necessary  to  go  to 
reach  the  modern  wharf,  the  construction  of  unesthetic  and  unhy¬ 
gienic  dwellings  and  other  buildings  has  been  prohibited.  All  build¬ 
ings  must  also  be  constructed  so  as  to  face  the  bay.  The  law  likewise 
specifies  the  manner  in  which  expropriations  for  public  utilities,  and 
the  construction  of  parks  and  other  works  shall  be  effected  in  Buena¬ 
ventura,  providing  that  only  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  upon  recommendation  by  the  cabinet,  will  be  necessary  in 
these  cases.  {Boletln  de  Xoticias,  Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores, 
Bogota,  June  1,  1931.) 

Air  mail  in  Colombia. — As  an  immediate  consequence  of  the 
important  measures  recently  taken  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
in  regard  to  commercial  aviation  (see  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
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Union  for  June,  1931)  and  the  definite  result  of  an  agreement  between 
the  Sociedad  Colombo- Aleniana  de  Transportes  Aereos  (Scadta)  and 
the  Pan  American  Airways,  Colombia  has  rapid  air  mail  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  principal  cities  of  North  America  and  Europe. 

Only  three  and  a  half  days  are  now  required  for  a  letter  from 
Bogota  to  reach  New  York  and  but  four  and  a  half  more  to  bring  it 
to  Europe.  Kates,  moreover,  are  much  lower  than  those  previously 
chained.  Persons  may  travel  from  cities  in  Colombia  to  New  A"ork 
in  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  days,  being  able  to  enjoy 
all  modern  comforts  while  en  route. 

The  great  air  trunk  line,  along  which  the  new  extremely  rapid 
service  is  being  opened,  reaches  New  York  from  Bogota  by  way  of 
Barranquilla,  Kingston,  and  Miami,  the  shortest  geographical  line 
between  the  two  terminal  points.  As  an  immediate  consequence  of 
the  negotiations  between  the  Scadta  and  the  Pan  American  Ain\'ays, 
Barranquilla  has  been  raised  to  a  category  of  first  rank  among  South 
American  air  ports,  with  all  the  advantages  which  such  a  position 
implies  both  to  the  country  in  general  and  to  the  city.  {Rerista  del 
Banco  de  la  Republica,  Bogota,  May,  1931.) 

COSTA  RICA 

Budget  for  1931. — The  Costa  Rican  budget  for  1931,  approved 
by  Congress  March  28,  1931,  and  signed  by  the  President  April  1,  is 
as  follows: 

Estimated  rerenues 

Custom  revenues _ _ _ 

Liquor  taxes . . 

Stamped  |)a|)er . 

Stamps . 

Mails . 

Telegraphs... . . 

Commercial  licences _ 

Paciflc  railroad  revenues . 

Export  taxes . 

National  printing  oflice... . 

Public  registry . . . 

Banana  export  tax . 

Direct  taxes . . . 

Conversion  taxes... . . . 

Drugs  taxes . 

Transportation  taxes . 

Miscellaneous  taxes . . 

(La  Oacrta,  San  Jose,  April  8,  1931.) 

Foreign  trade  and  finances  for  1930. — In  his  message  of 
May  1,  1931,  to  Congress,  President  Gonzalez  Vlquez  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts  about  the  foreign  trade  and  finances  of  the  Republic  for 
the  year  1930: 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  23,536  metric  tons  of  coffee,  the  principal 
commodity  of  export  of  the  nation,  were  exported  as  against  19,676  the  preced- 


Esti mated  expenditures 

Colones  Colones 

13.000,000  I.egislature .  331,805 

4,500.000  Judiciary .  1,003.076 

230.000  Ministry  of  Government,  I.abor,  and 

3.50,000  .Social  Welfare .  1,934,720 

460,000  M  inistry  of  Police . . 504,750 

240,000  Ministry  of  Public  Health .  1,180,154 

550,000  Ministry  of  Promotion  and  .Vgriculture.  3,042,984 

2,300,000  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs .  282,258 

2, 500, 000  M  inistry  ofJustice .  82, 840 

31,000  Ministry  of  Religion .  63,500 

85, 000  M  inistry  of  Public  Instruction _  4. 259, 665 

300, 000  Ministry  of  Public  Safety .  2, 528, 873 

1,200,000  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  and  of  Com- 

700,000  merce _  3,185,789 

60,000  Public  Debt  Service .  5,628,000 

50,000  Transportation . .  49,670 

350,000  - 


-  24,078,084 

26,900,000 
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ing  year,  the  value  of  the  1930  crop  was  only  41,678,000  colones,  while  that  of 
1929  was  48,903,000  colones.  Exports  of  bananas  were  5,834,045  stems  in  1930, 
almost  300,000  less  than  the  6,112,170  of  the  year  before;  the  value  of  this 
crop,  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  3  colones  in  port,  sank  from  eighteen 
and  a  third  million  to  seventeen  and  a  half  million  colones.  Of  this  quantity, 
156,000  stems  were  exported  from  the  Pacific  Zone  to  California  and  Germany. 
Seven  thousand  three  hundred  seventeen  tons  of  cacao,  or  1,411  more  than  in 
1929,  were  exported;  the  value  of  this  commodity  was  over  283,000  colones. 
The  chief  countries  of  destination  were  as  follows:  United  States,  3,212  tons; 
Europe,  1,550;  Panama,  1,272;  Colombia,  816.  The  total  value  of  all  exports 
was  sixty-five  and  a  third  million  colones  as  against  seventy-two  and  three- 
(luarters  in  1929. 

Merchandise  to  the  value  of  43,386,360  colones  was  imported.  The  improved 
status  of  the  domestic  stock-raising  industry  was  reflected  in  the  fact  that  only 
14,143  head  of  cattle,  at  an  average  cost  of  16  colones  per  head,  were  imported 
from  Nicaragua  in  1930;  this  compares  favorably  with  the  imports  of  22,960 
head,  at  30  colones,  imported  from  the  neighboring  Republic  in  1929. 

The  Government  revenue  was  27,468,499  colones,  nearly  8,000,000  less  than 
in  1929,  and  almost  3,750,000  less  than  the  amount  estimated  in  the  budget. 
Of  that  amount,  12,579,324  colones  were  derived  from  customs  duties,  4,385,725 
from  liquor  taxes,  2,332,200  from  the  Pacific  Railway,  702,749  from  the  post 
and  telegraph  offices,  2,907,338  from  fixed  taxes,  and  1,990,670  from  direct 
taxes;  the  balance  was  classed  as  miscellaneous. 

Government  expenditures  amounted  to  32,513,819  colones.  Of  this  amount, 
5,385,427  colones  were  extraordinary  expenditures  for  highways,  schools,  and 
sewers,  so  that  the  ordinary  expenditures  were  only  27,128,392  colones,  giving  a 
favorable  balance  of  340,107  colones.  (La  Gaceta,  San  Jose,  May  3,  1931.) 

CUBA 


Foreign  trade  for  1930. — According  to  a  report  from  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  foreign  trade 
of  Cuba  for  the  year  1930  amounted  to  $329,662,937.  Of  this  amount 
$162,452,268  were  imports  and  $167,410,669  exports,  leaving  a 
favorable  trade  balance  of  $4,958,401.  The  principal  countries  of 
origin  and  destination  were  as  follows: 


Imports 

Vnitcd  States.. . 

Itritish  India . 

United  Kingdom . 

Spain . 

Germany . 

France . 

Canada . 

Uolland . 

Belgium . 

Mexico . 

Norway . 

Canary  Islands . 

Italy . . 

Chile . . 

Brazil . 

Santo  Domingo . 


$91,872, 214 
15,304, 480 
8, 860, 142 
7, 583, 587 
6,102,925 
5,464,805 
3,657,217 
2,554,949 
2, 324, 777 
2,318,644 
1, 928, 212 
1, 396, 983 
1, 290, 760 
1, 238, 311 
1, 058, 971 
1,001,198 


Exports 

United  States . 

United  Kingdom . 

F  ranee _ 

•Argentina . . 

Spain . 

Germany . . . 

Holland . 

Canada . . . 

Russia . 

Santo  Domingo . 


$116,074, 116 
25,469,874 
4,047,083 
3, 673, 619 
2, 484, 715 
2, 181, 399 
2,104,558 
1,921,829 
1, 309, 991 
1, 104, 853 


(Bolitin  Oficiat  de  la  Secretaria  de  Ilacitnda,  llabana,  June,  1931.) 

Air  mail  services. — Three  presidential  decrees  to  encourage  the 
greater  use  of  air  mail  were  published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  for  June  4, 
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1931.  Decree  No.  752  provides  for  the  reduction  of  the  rate  for  first- 
class  matter  from  10  cents  to  5  cents  per  ounce,  heginning  July  1; 
special  stamps  will  not  be  required  if  it  is  clearly  indicated  on  the 
envelope  that  the  letter  is  to  go  by  air  mail.  Decree  No.  753  author¬ 
izes  the  extension  of  Cuban  air-mail  service  to  Antilla,  Cayo  Mambi, 
and  Baracoa;  this  will  include  the  transportation  of  not  more  than 
500  pounds  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  per  trip,  in  addition  to  the 
first-class  mail.  Decree  No.  754  authorizes  the  Compania  Nacional 
Cuhana  de  Aviacion  Curtiss  to  install  an  air  mail  parcel-post  service 
on  the  Hahana-Santiago  and  Santiago-Baracoa  routes.  Packages 
within  certain  dimensions  and  weighing  not  more  than  25  pounds  may 
be  sent  by  air  to  these  or  intermediate  points. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Importation  of  paddy  rice  prohibited. — In  order  to  prevent 
the  introduction  and  propagation  of  insects  and  plagues  which  attack 
the  rice  plants,  the  importation  of  paddy  rice  into  the  Dominican 
Republic  has  been  prohibited  by  an  executive  decree  issued  on  April 
25,  1931.  Seeds  imported  in  small  quantities  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  for  experimental  work  are  excepUnl  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  fumigated  upon  arrival. 

For  several  months  an  intensive  eampaign  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  interest  farmers  in  large-scale  rice 
cultivation  in  an  effort  to  offset  the  constant  importation  of  a  staple 
product  which  it  is  believed  could  be  easily  raised  in  various  sections 
of  the  Dominican  Republic.  Monte  Plata,  where  at  present  there  are 
two  rice  mills  with  a  daily  capacity  of  120  quintals  and  where  the  1931 
rice  crop  is  estimated  at  10,000  quintals,  is  said  to  be  particularly 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  this  product.  During  1929,  the  year 
for  which  the  latest  complete  official  statistics  are  available,  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic  imported  27,790,399  kilograms  (kilogram  equals  2.2 
pounds)  of  rice,  valued  at  $2,115,387.  The  leading  country  of  origin 
was  Siam,  which  supplied  30.76  per  cent  of  these  imports,  worth 
$6.50,638,  followed  by  British  India  and  French  Indo-China,  whose  rice 
exports  in  that  year  were  valued  at  $545,698  and  $458,894,  respec¬ 
tively.  {La  Opinion,  Santo  Domingo,  May  4,  1931.) 

Tobacco  for  export. — Tobacco  constitutes  the  fourth  principal 
export  product  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  being  exceeded  only  by 
sugar,  cacao  and  coffee.  Since  haste  in  the  various  stages  of  prepara¬ 
tion  to  be  undei^one  before  this  product  is  ready  for  the  export 
market  is  detrimental  to  its  quality  and  appearance  and  might  dis¬ 
credit  national  production,  the  President  of  the  Republic  issued  a 
decree  on  April  30,  1931,  empowering  the  Ministry'  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce  to  fix  the  date  each  year  on  which  shipments  of  the 
current  tobacco  crop  may  be  begun,  and  forbidding  the  exportation  of 
tobacco  which  has  not  been  properly  cured,  fermented,  and  classified. 
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According  to  reports  received  at  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  1931 
tobacco  crop  will  he  an  excellent  one,  largely  because  of  the  super¬ 
vision  and  aid  rendered  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  The  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  in  the  tobacco-growing  region  has  already  distri¬ 
buted  $20,000  among  1,000  individual  planters  in  small  loans  from  the 
$30,000  fund  established  for  this  purpose.  The  Government  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  increase  the  fund  to  $100,000.  Great  attention  has  also  been 
given  by  Government  agencies  to  the  selection  of  tobacco  seed  and 
the  distribution  of  young  plants.  A  considerable  part  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  tobacco  crop  is  consumed  within  the  countr\\  Unlike  the  other 
principal  export  products,  which  find  their  chief  market  in  the  United 
States,  Dominican  tobacco  is  largely  e.xported  to  Europe,  France  and 
Germany  taking  the  greater  quantities.  {La  Opinion,  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo,  May  4,  1931.) 

Importation  of  lard  regulated. — An  executive  decree  issued  on 
April  28,  1931,  regulating  the  importation  of  “lard  for  culinary  uses” 
into  the  Dominican  Republic  provides  that  the  product  will  not  be 
admitted  into  the  countrv  unless  the  following  formalities  have  been 
fulfilled: 

The  manufacturer  must  file  with  the  Dominican  Department  of 
Health,  directly  or  through  his  local  agent,  the  name  and  trade-mark 
under  which  the  product  is  to  be  exported,  together  with  an  analysis 
of  the  product  by  the  official  laboratory  of  the  country  of  origin 
certified  at  the  respective  consulate  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  A 
certificate  of  purity  issued  by  the  health  authorities  of  the  countrj’^  of 
origin  must  also  accompany  each  shipment.  The  Dominican  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  may  analyze  any  lard  shipments  at  its  discretion  and 
if,  as  a  result  of  this  analysis,  it  is  found  that  the  lard  exported  under 
a  trade-mark  has  failed  more  than  once  to  conform  to  the  official 
analysis  on  file  the  importation  of  that  brand  will  be  prohibited. 
Shipments  of  lard  not  conforming  with  the  regulations  provided  in 
the  decree  are  to  be  returned  at  the  expense  of  the  shipper.  {La 
Opinidn,  Santo  Domingo,  May  5,  1931.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

Bank  statement. — According  to  a  report  submitted  to  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Treasury,  the  total  gold  deposits,  bills  in  circulation,  and 
balances  in  checking  accounts  in  the  four  banks  operating  in  the  Re¬ 
public,  as  of  March  31,  1931,  was  as  follows: 


Gold 

deposits 

Bills  in  ! 
circulation  ! 

Checking 

accounts 

Banco  Occidental . '< 

Peso!  told 

1, 138, 665 
488,569 
i  1,946,329 

255, 487 

Colonel  \ 
4, 715, 2M 

1, 338, 469 
5,580,021 

Colonel 
1,665,976 
727,801 
1,674,192 
2,  267, 567 

{Diario  del  Salrador,  San  Salvador,  April  18,  1931.) 
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Rapid  train  service. — Passenger  express  service  has  now  been 
established  by  the  International  Railways  Co.  on  its  line  between 
San  Salv’ador,  Santa  Lucia,  and  Ahuachapan.  New  equipment  has 
been  purchased  and  the  time  necessary  for  the  trip  between  San  Sal¬ 
vador  and  Santa  Lucia  reduced  to  less  than  three  hours.  Between 
Santa  Lucia  and  Ahuachapan  stops  are  made  at  the  most  important 
places  en  route,  one  of  these  being  Texis  Junction,  where  passengers 
change  to  trains  for  Guatemala.  Besides  the  express  train,  there 
are  several  combination  freight  and  passenger  trains  between  San 
Salvador  and  Ahuachapan  daily.  {Diario  del  Salvador,  San  Salvador, 
May  1,  1931.) 

HONDURAS 


National  budget  for  1931-32. — A  decree  of  the  National  Cong¬ 
ress  of  Honduras,  issued  on  April  10  and  signed  by  the  President  on 
April  18, 1931,  provides  the  following  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1931-32 : 


Revenues 

surer  pesos 


Customs  revenues .  5, 476, 867 

Monopolies .  2,118.770 

Stamp  taxes . 1,285,113 

Public  services . 3,063,992 

Miscellaneous  revenues  . .  520,437 

Special  revenues .  4. 103, 433 


Total .  16,568,612 


Expenditures 

Silrer  pesos 


Government .  2,287,012 

Justice .  363,094 

Sanitation.. . 273,659 

F oreign  alTairs _ _ _  427, 687 

Public  instruction _  2, 059, 653 

Promotion,  agriculture,  and  labor .  5, 138, 425 

War,  navy,  and  aviation... .  1, 74S,  678 

Treasury . 1,314,889 

Public  credit .  2, 95.5, 515 


Total .  16,568,612 


(El  Cronista,  Tegucigalpa,  May  14, 1931.) 


MEXICO 

Opening  of  new  highways. — On  May  12,  1931,  a  significant 
ceremony  was  held  at  a  remote  spot  on  the  border  between  the  States 
of  San  Luis  Potosi  and  Hidalgo,  about  200  miles  north  of  Mexico  City; 
a  stone  obstruction  between  the  northern  and  southern  sections  of  the 
Mexico  City-Laredo  highway  was  blown  away  with  dynamite,  thus 
formally  opening  this  important  road  which  wdll  soon  be  sufficiently 
completed  to  permit  travel  over  its  full  length. 

At  the  present  time,  where  the  roadway  has  been  blasted  through 
the  mountains  near  the  point  described  above,  it  is  only  about  4 
meters  (meter  equals  3.28  feet)  in  width,  too  narrow  for  two  cars  to 
pass,  and  is  unprotected  by  guard  rails  or  any  other  safety  device. 
Moreover,  in  other  places,  notably  between  Tamanzunchale  and 
Ciudad  Victoria,  where  it  has  been  graded  to  about  32  feet  in  width, 
it  has  not  been  surfaced  and  so  is  impassible  during  the  rainy  season. 
In  issuing  a  statement  regarding  the  progress  of  its  construction, 
however,  the  National  Highway  Commission  reports  that  while  from 
kilometers  190  to  640  (kilometer  equals  0.62  mile)  the  highway  is  as 
yet  of  temporary  construction,  and  from  kilometers  180  to  190  and 
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640  to  770  the  roadbed  has  been  completed  but  not  yet  surfaced,  the 
roadbed  of  the  highway  between  kilometers  84  to  180  and  770  to 
1,006  has  been  entirely  finished  and  surfaced  with  hard  materials, 
and  the  stretch  comprising  the  first  84  and  last  234  kilometers  com¬ 
pleted  and  paved  with  asphalt.  Since  the  highway  was  not  begun 
until  1927,  this  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the  speed  with  which  this 
work  has  been  accomplished. 

As  originally  planned  during  the  administration  of  President  Calles, 
the  highway  was  routed  through  Pachuca,  Rio  Verde,  Ciudad  Vic¬ 
toria,  and  Monterrey.  In  1928,  however,  the  National  Highway 
Commission  submitted  a  proposal  for  another  route  which  was  after¬ 
ward  definitely  selected  as  that  to  be  followed.  This  route  is  by  way 
of  Dique  de  San  Cristobal,  Tizayuca,  Colonia,  Ixmiquilpan,  Puente 
de  Tasquillo,  Jacala,  Santana,  Chapulhuacan,  Tamanzunchale,  Frente 
a  Tanchoutz,  Pujol,  Valles,  Antiguo  Morelos,  El  Mante  Limon,  Llera, 
Ciudad  Victoria,  El  Carmen,  Oyama,  Hidalgo  Vallagran,  Magiieyes, 
Linares,  Hualahuises,  Montemorelos,  Allende,  Villa  de  Santiago, 
Monterrey,  Cienaga  de  Flores,  Sabinas  Hidalgo,  Vallecillo,  and  Rio 
Salado,  a  total  distance  of  1,240  kilometers. 

To  date  approximately  24,000,000  pesos  has  been  spent  on  the  high¬ 
way  and  it  is  estimated  that  an  added  expenditure  of  almost  16,000,000 
pesos  will  be  necessary  before  it  can  be  completely  surfaced  with 
asphalt,  work  which  will  probably  require  several  more  years  to  finish. 

During  April  the  first  section  of  the  Matamoros-Mazatlan  highway 
(see  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  L’nion  for  June,  1930)  was  opened 
to  traffic.  The  stretch,  which  is  between  the  cities  of  Torreon, 
Lerdo,  and  Sapioriz,  is  a  hundred  kilometers  in  length.  {Excelsior, 
Mexico  City,  April  8,  1931;  Weekly  News  Bulletin,  Mexico  City,  May 
14,  1931;  and  El  Economista,  Me.xico  City,  June  1,  1931.) 

Air  meet. — On  May  15,  1931,  an  Industrial  and  Commercial  Aero¬ 
nautic  Exposition  was  opened  in  the  central  air  port  just  outside 
Mexico  City  by  the  Secretary  of  Communications  and  Public  Works, 
acting  as  the  personal  representative  of  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
Races  and  a  specially  arranged  series  of  day  and  night  air  maneuvers 
made  up  the  program  of  events,  while  the  e.xhibits  of  the  latest  de- 
delopments  in  aeronautic  construction,  accessories,  and  production 
machinery  of  both  domestic  and  foreign  manufacture  proved  of  great 
interest  to  the  thousands  who  attended  the  exposition.  Participating 
in  the  meet  were  a  number  of  aviators  from  other  countries,  particu¬ 
larly  the  United  States,  and  among  the  visitors  there  were  many  who 
had  also  come  from  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the 
exposition.  A  large  delegation  of  prominent  citizens  of  Guatemala 
was  among  this  latter  group.  The  exposition  was  formally  brought 
to  a  close  on  May  24.  {Excelsior,  Mexico  City,  May  15  and  16, 
1931.) 
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PARAGUAY 

Foreign  trade  for  first  quarter. — According  to  information 
issued  by  the  General  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  total  value  of  the  for¬ 
eign  trade  of  Paraguay  during  the  first  quarter  of  1931  was  6,045,183 
pesos  gold.  Exports  reached  a  value  of  2,924,688  pesos  gold  and 
imports,  3,120,495  pesos  gold.  The  value  of  the  commodities  shipped 
through  the  various  customhouses,  together  with  the  amount  of  duties 
collected,  was  as  follows: 


Value  of  exports  and  imports 


Customhouses 

Ex|x>rtation 

Importation 

Total 

Pesos  gold 
17f> 

2,  l.'W,  393 

Pesos  gold 
197 

Z  89Z  472 
1,545 
3Z365 
173,631 
1,295 
16,  2(M 
Z786 

Pesos  gold 
373 
5, 330, 865 
1,545 
8.3,680 
.56Z  569 
20,  843 
31,029 
14,099 

51, 495 
3X8,938 
19,548 
14,825 
11,313 

VilJota . 

Totnl . 

Z  924, 688 

3,  120,  495 

6, 01.5, 183 

Custom  duties  collected 


Customhouses 

ImiKtrts 

’  Exports 

Various  sources  i 

Total 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

gold 

Pesos  paper 

gold 

gold  , 

paper 

gold 

Pesos  paper 

i2n 

18 

1 

145  ! 

Asuncion . . . 

46, 495 

49r),  (m 

92.  191 

706 

114, 432 

139,393 

26, 610, 460 

1  19.959 

i 

37 

. 

1  19,996 

424, 073 

5,9Z2  1 

20 

76,931 

5,942 

501,004 

Encarnacion . 

11,967 

199. 620 

39,  285  1 

Z2.5 

1,586 

51,476 

201,207 

18.083 

784  1 

8 

60 

792 

18, 143 

Pilar . . . . 

2, 129 

no.  128 

Z520 

261 

6,277 

4.910 

116,405 

Villeta.. . 

44 

16,  767 

1,010 

12 

1,097 

2Z056 

Total . 

60,761 

27, 284, 659 

141,760 

1,233 

204,612 

20.3,755 

27,  489,  271 

{El  Orden,  Asuncion,  .\pril  30,  1931,  and  May  1931.) 

Improved  river  navigation  service. — Transportation  facilities 
on  the  northern  Paraguay  were  recently  improved  when  the  Mihano- 
vich  Co.  placed  a  new  motor  ship  in  service  on  the  line  between 
Asuncion  and  Corumba.  The  initial  voyage  of  the  ship,  the  City  of 
Concepcion,  was  made  from  Asuncion  on  April  29,  1931,  a  special 
excursion  having  been  planned  to  celebrate  the  event.  According  to 
the  sailing  dates  published  in  the  press,  one  trip  will  be  made  between 
the  two  ports  every  week.  Three  days  are  required  to  cover  the 
distance  each  way;  this,  however,  includes  the  necessary  time  for 
the  loading  and  dischai^e  of  cargo  at  the  various  ports  along  the 
river.  {El  Diario,  Asuncion,  April  27,  29,  and  30,  1931.) 
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Manufacture  of  cement. — According  to  information  published 
by  the  press,  more  than  200  workmen  are  now  employed  in  the  cement 
plant  at  Itapucumi.  The  industry,  although  new  to  Paraguay,  the 
plant  being  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  has  proved  profit¬ 
able  and  the  company  has  been  able  to  maintain  its  entire  force 
despite  the  economic  depression.  The  limestone  quarries  at  Itapu¬ 
cumi  which  supply  the  rock  used  in  manufacturing  the  cement  were 
opened  in  1912  by  a  French  company.  Experimental  work  followed 
and  the  residting  products  taken  to  France  for  study.  With  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  World  War  a  few  years  later,  however,  operations  ceased, 
and  it  was  not  until  1926  that  a  company  was  formed  in  Paraguay 
to  continue  the  work.  As  a  result  of  this  initiative,  the  machinery 
was  repaired,  missing  parts  replaced,  and  everything  once  again  set 
in  motion.  Analyses  of  the  cement  manufactured  have  proved  it  of 
very  high  grade  and  the  company  has  been  encouraged  to  intensify 
operations.  While  the  present  capital  invested  in  the  plant  is  only 
100,000  pesos  gold,  this  will  undoubtedly  be  increased  with  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  industry.  (A7  Orden,  Asuncion,  May  13,  1931.) 

Opening  of  public  works  in  Pilar. — A  number  of  public  works 
which  included  a  modern  regional  hospital,  the  Paso  Alambre  bridge, 
an  addition  to  the  normal  school,  and  a  new  warehouse  for  the  local 
custom  house  were  recently  opened  in  Pilar  by  President  Guggiari 
during  a  visit  to  that  important  southern  port  on  the  Paraguay  River. 
Doctor  Masi,  Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
Welfare,  spoke  at  the  opening  of  the  hospital.  {PJl  Diario,  Asuncion, 
May  8,  1931.) 

PERU 

Program  of  public  works. — Believing  the  construction  of  pro¬ 
ductive  public  works  to  be  one  of  the  best  solutions  for  the  problem 
of  unemployment,  the  National  Council  of  Government  has  made 
plans  for  financing  an  extensive  building  program  which  will  include 
all  the  Departments  of  the  Republic.  Highways,  bridges,  public 
markets,  prisons,  water  works,  sewerage  systems,  street  paving,  the 
irrigation  of  small  tracts  of  land,  and  houses  for  workers  appear 
among  the  works  proposed.  Activities  in  each  Department  will  be 
in  charge  of  a  special  departmental  committee  which  will  select  the 
project,  prepare  the  plans,  and  supervise  the  construction.  Advice 
in  technical  matters  will  be  rendered  by  the  departmental  engineer. 
The  cost  of  these  operations  is  to  be  met  from  the  proceeds  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  taxes  which  will  be  so  levied  that  no  burden  will  be  imposed 
on  those  of  the  population  whose  condition  the  Government  wishes 
to  alleviate.  The  ta.xes  include  additional  duties  of  1  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  e.xports  and  imports;  a  2-centavo  mail  stamp  whose  use 
shall  be  compulsory  on  all  mail  to  points  within  the  Republic;  taxes 
of  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  sold  within  the 
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Republic;  2  per  cent  on  the  profits  of  credit,  commercial,  industrial, 
and  insurance  companies;  1  per  cent  on  rental  receipts;  1  per  cent 
additional  on  interest  from  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  investments;  a 
25  per  cent  surtax  on  the  present  gasoline  tax  paid  by  owners  of  pri¬ 
vate  automobiles;  and  1  per  cent  on  salaries  and  wages  amounting 
to  over  200  soles  monthly  exclusive  of  those  of  Government  employees. 
Since  the  purpose  of  the  action  on  the  part  of  the  Council  of  Govern¬ 
ment  is  primarily  to  remedy  a  temporary  situation,  however,  these 
ta.xes  will  be  levied  only  until  December  31,  1931.  Funds  thus  re¬ 
ceived  will  be  distributed  by  the  central  committee  in  Lima  among 
the  different  Departments  according  to  the  specific  need  of  each.  In 
order  to  relieve  the  congestion  in  centers  where  the  number  of  non¬ 
resident  workers  tends  to  aggravate  the  unemployment  situation,  the 
departmental  committees  are  authorized  to  provide  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  such  workers  to  their  respective  Provinces,  or,  if  they 
prefer,  to  localities  where  labor  conditions  are  more  favorable.  (El 
Peruana,  Lima,  April  28,  1931.) 

VENEZUELA 

Public  works  during  1930. — The  report  submitted  to  the  National 
Congress  by  Dr.  F.  Alvarez  Feo,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  contains 
interesting  information  as  to  the  vast  program  of  public  improve¬ 
ments  carried  out  during  1930  in  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of 
Bolivar’s  death.  Summarizing  the  long  and  detailed  report  we  find 
among  the  highways  constructed  during  the  year  the  concrete  sur¬ 
faced  highway  to  the  Carabobo  battlefield,  those  from  Caracas  to 
Valencia,  Valencia  to  Puerto  Cabello,  and  from  Maracay  to  Valencia, 
as  well  as  the  road  around  Lake  Tacarigua.  The  highway-construc¬ 
tion  program  included  the  erection  of  38  bridges  and  253  log  bridges 
of  less  than  10  meters  span  and  the  resurfacing  of  numerous  other 
roads  throughout  the  Republic.  New  tracks  for  the  National  Rail¬ 
road  were  laid  from  Santa  Barbara  to  El  Vigia;  a  modem  commercial 
airport  was  constructed  at  Maracay  with  special  hangars  for  hydro¬ 
planes  near  Lake  Valencia,  and  better  facilities  provided  at  the  Mara¬ 
cay  Militarj'  Airport.  The  Paseo  Independencia  in  Caracas  was 
entirely  rebuilt. 

Among  the  sanitary'  improvements  was  the  reconstruction  of  the 
a([ueduct  at  Caracas  in  order  to  give  the  northeastern  section  of  the 
city  an  abundant  supjily  of  water.  Improvements  were  introduced 
in  the  Vargas  Hospital  at  Caracas,  and  at  present  a  children’s  hospital 
is  being  constructed  as  an  annex.  Refrigeration  systems  were  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  slaughterhouse  and  the  market  at  Caracas. 

To  promote  tourist  trade  a  tropical  hotel  was  constnicted  at 
Maracay.  The  Hotel  Jardin  is  a  3-story  structure  of  reinforced  con- 
(J(5.V>I— 31— Hull.  8 - 6 
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Crete  covering:  an  area  of  28,000  square  meters  (meter  equals  3.28 
feet).  It  has  62  apartments — reception  room,  bedroom,  and  bath — 
and  48  rooms  with  running:  water. 

The  National  Pantheon,  where  the  remains  of  Bolivar  rest,  was 
completely  rebuilt,  as  well  as  many  important  public  building:s  such 
as  the  Presidential  Palace  at  Miraflores,  the  Capitol,  the  Yellow  House 
(home  of  the  Foreign  Office),  the  Central  University,  and  the  Municipal 
Theater.  Among  the  numerous  memorials  constnicted  during  the 
commemoration  of  the  Bolivar  centenary’  the  monument  at  the  battle¬ 
field  of  Carabobo  and  the  Plaza  Bolivar  in  Maracay  deserve  special 
mention.  {La  Kacion,  Caracas,  May  15,  1931.) 


POPULATION,  MIGRATION,  AND  LABOR 

CHILE 

First  Metal  Workers’  Congress. — The  first  Metal  Workers’ 
Congress  in  Chile,  attended  by  representatives  of  metal  workers’ 
unions  throughout  the  country,  was  held  in  Santiago  May  1-3,  1931, 
to  study  the  problems  of  the  industry',  especially  those  affecting  labor. 
Sr.  Esterfio  Silva  was  elected  president  of  the  congress.  On  May  2 
the  Chilean  Association  of  Metal  Workers  was  created  to  coordinate 
the  activities  of  the  unions  throughout  the  Republic.  Among  the 
questions  discussed  were  the  present  situation  of  the  metal  industry 
in  relation  to  others,  cooperative  societies,  industrial  credit,  employ¬ 
ment  bureaus  for  skilled  labor,  and  unemployment  insurance.  At 
the  close  of  the  congress  resolutions  were  passed  recommending  the 
establishment  of  a  national  employment  bureau,  the  suppression  of 
special  privileges  for  foreign  inventions,  and  the  use  in  agriculture, 
mining,  and  other  industries  of  machinerj’  manufactured  in  Chile  of 
native  materials.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  May  1-4,  1931.) 

PANAMA 

Hindu  immigration  prohibited. — On  May  28,  1931,  President 
Ricardo  J.  Alfaro  signed  an  executive  decree  prohibiting  the  immigra¬ 
tion  of  Hindus  into  Panama,  except  those  who  can  prove  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  Ministry’  of  Foreign  Affairs  that  they  are  coming  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  Republic  with  sufficient  working  capital. 
Law  No.  13  of  1926  included  Hindus  among  the  races  whose  immigra¬ 
tion  was  prohibited.  Two  years  later  a  new  immigration  law  was 
enacted  and  the  ban  on  East  Indian  workers  lifted.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Panama  feels  that  since  then  an  excessive  number  of  East 
Indians  have  entered  the  Republic  under  conditions  which  tend  to 
displace  native  labor.  {The  Star  and  Herald,  Panama,  May  29, 1931.) 
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New  president  of  the  National  University. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  faculty  of  the  National  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  held  May  30, 
1931,  Dr.  Mariano  R.  Castex,  of  the  Medical  School,  was  elected 
president  of  the  university  for  the  four  ensuing  years.  Dr.  Castex 
was  president  of  the  National  Academy  of  Medicine  from  1928  to 
1930;  he  is  corresponding  or  honorary  member  of  many  European 
and  American  medical  societies.  The  inauguration  of  the  new  pres¬ 
ident  took  place  June  1 ;  the  ceremony  was  attended  by  Government 
officials  and  representatives  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  nation. 
{La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  May  31  and  June  2,  1931.) 

School  census  in  Buenos  Aires. — In  the  Province  of  Buenos 
Aires  a  census  of  children  from  6  to  14  years  of  age,  inclusive,  was 
taken  on  the  last  four  days  of  February,  1931.  The  census  reveals 
that  there  are  492,691  children  of  school  age  in  the  Province;  of  these 
252,749  are  boys,  and  239,942  girls;  473,267  are  Argentine  and  19,424 
aliens;  and  323,386  live  in  towns  or  cities,  and  169,305  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  following  table  shows  the  classification  by  ages: 


Age 

Number 

6  years _ 

. .  47,708 

7  years _ 

. . 59,  115 

8  years _ 

. .  64,  430 

9  years _ 

. 61,907 

10  years _ 

. 62,319 

Age 

Number 

11  years _ 

. .  58,923 

12  years _ 

. . .  53,365 

13  years _ 

. .  47,567 

14  years _ 

. .  37,357 

The  census  further  shows  that  260,140  children  attend  the  provin¬ 
cial  schools,  30,639  the  national  schools  in  the  Province,  31,313 
private  schools,  and  10,337  are  taught  at  home.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos 
Aires,  May  21,  1931.) 

Literary  awards. — The  prizes  granted  by  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires 
for  the  best  books  published  in  1929  were  awarded  as  follows:  Prose, 
first  prize  of  5,000  pesos,  to  Pro  y  contra  by  Enrique  Mendez  Calzada; 
second  prize  of  3,000  pesos,  to  Refleriones  y  escolios  sobre  esUtica 
literaria,  by  Dr.  Carmelo  C.  Bonet,  and  third  prize,  of  2,000  pesos, 
to  Realismo,  by  Julio  Finguerit;  poetry,  first  prize  of  5,000  pesos, 
to  Lihro  para  la  pausa  del  sdbado,  by  Cesar  Tiempo;  second  prize  of 
3,000  pesos,  to  Las  voces,  by  Marcos  Victoria;  and  third  prize  of  2,000 
pesos,  to  Panegirico  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  Lujdn,  by  Ricardo  E. 
Molinari.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  May  9,  1931.) 
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BRAZIL-UNITED  STATES 

Statue  of  Friendship. — The  bronze  statue  symbolizing:  Friend¬ 
ship,  which,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  Brazil,  Americans  resident  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  other  parts 
of  the  Republic,  and  the  Pan  American  Society  of  New  York,  was 
offered  to  Brazil  on  the  occasion  of  her  centenary  commemoration, 
was  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  July,  1931.  The  statue  stands  on  the 
Avenida  das  Na^Ses  (Avenue  of  Nations)  not  far  from  the  American 
Embassy,  on  a  base  provided  by  the  municipality  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Dr.  Adolpho  Berg:amini,  mayor  of  the  city,  who  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  erection  of  the  statue,  prepared  an  appropriate  program  of 
ceremonies  which  were  attended  by  Dr.  Getulio  Vargas,  chief  of  the 
provisional  government,  and  other  high  officials.  The  occasion 
served  to  emphasize  the  traditional  friendship  between  Brazil  and 
the  United  States.  (Communication  to  the  Pan  American  Union 
from  the  Hon.  Edwin  V.  Morgan,  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Brazil.) 

CHILE 

Centenary  of  the  birth  of  BenjamIn  VicuRa  Mackenna. — The 
city  of  Santiago  has  prepared  special  homage  to  the  memory  of  the 
Chilean  historian  and  statesman  Benjamin  Vicuna  Mackenna  on 
August  25,  1931,  the  one  hundredth  anniversarv"  of  his  birth.  The 
committee  in  charge  of  the  program  announced  that  a  special  volume 
of  selections  from  the  works  of  Vicuna  Mackenna  will  be  distributed 
to  schools,  libraries,  labor  associations,  and  similar  establishments; 
prizes  have  been  offered  for  the  best  anecdotal  biography  of  the  famous 
writer;  a  statue  will  be  erected  in  the  square  which  bears  his  name; 
and  special  commemorative  services  will  be  held  in  the  National 
Theater.  (Boletin  Mnnicipal,  Santiago,  May  12,  1931.) 

Public  Library  for  Los  Angeles. — The  city  of  Los  Angeles  was 
made  residuaiy’  legatee  of  the  estate  of  Dr.  Roberto  Espinosa,  a 
fonner  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  University  of  Chile. 
The  bequest  stipulated  that,  with  his  private  librarv"  as  a  nucleus, 
the  city  should  found  a  free  public  library  with  the  funds  realized. 
It  was  the  express  wish  of  the  donor  that  his  name  should  not  be 
used  in  any  connection  with  the  library.  {El  Mercnrio,  Santiago, 
April  24,  1931.) 

COSTA  RICA 

School  Agricultural  Councils. — By  a  presidential  decree  of 
May  8,  1931,  school  agricultural  councils  were  created,  to  function 
throughout  the  nation.  The  councils  will  function  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  School  Agricultural  Bureau  and  cooperate  with  teachers 
and  with  the  bureau  in  the  encouragement  of  agricultural  activities 
in  the  schools.  Among  the  duties  of  the  councils  will  be  the  following: 
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To  see  that  schools  have  the  proper  land  and  equipment  for  their 
gardens;  to  help  in  the  care  of  land  and  livestock;  to  counsel  teachers 
in  practical  methods  suitable  for  the  individual  locality;  to  collaborate 
in  the  selection  of  seeds,  fertilizer,  and  stock;  to  encourage  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  modern  agricultural  practices  throughout  the  district;  and  to 
make  suitable  arrangements  for  the  evaluation  and  sale  of  the  products 
of  school  agricultural  activities.  {La  Gaceta,  San  Jose,  May  10,  1931.) 


.MO.NUMENT  To  BE.V- 
JA.MI.N'  VK'l'S.A  MAC- 
KEN.NA,  SANTIAGO, 
CHILE 

The  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
Vicuha  .Mackenna,  histo¬ 
rian  and  statesman,  will  be 
appropriately  celebraterl  in 
the  Chilean  capital  .\ugust 
25,  1»31. 


ECUADOR 

Municipal  awards. — The  Ecuadorean  press  announces  the  1931 
winners  of  the  annual  awards  which  the  municipality  of  Quito  makes 
to  those  citizens  who  have  contributed  most  to  the  embellishment  of 
the  capital,  promoted  its  industrial  development,  or  distinguished 
themselves  by  unusual  probity  and  industry  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business  affairs.  They  are  Senor  don  Jose  Maria  Arteta,  for  the 
erection  of  a  beautiful  home  on  the  Plaza  de  la  Alameda,  a  square 
where  the  Ecuadorean  people  are  planning  to  erect  a  magnificent 
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monument  to  Sim6n  BoUvar;  Sister  Filomena,  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
Convent,  for  her  work  in  the  management  of  the  Quinta  de  Rumi- 
pamba,  an  establishment  where  a  large  number  of  laborers  find 
employment  in  the  production  of  tiles,  bricks,  mosaics,  and  other 
construction  materials  of  excellent  quality;  and  Senor  Carlos  Ponton, 
in  recognition  of  his  honesty  and  perseverance  in  the  work  of  dis¬ 
tributing  the  local  papers.  Thirty  years  ago  Senor  Ponton  was  the 
most  enterprising  newsboy  in  Quito.  His  summary  of  the  local  news, 
shouted  as  he  ran  along  the  cobblestone  streets  of  the  ancient  and 
picturesque  capital  of  Ecuador,  became  a  local  institution,  as  striking 
as  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  police  echoing  through  the  night  to  re¬ 
assure  the  inhabitants  of  this  oldest  capital  of  the  Western  World 
that  “all’s  well.”  {El  Comercio,  Quito,  May  24,  1931.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

Library  section  for  students. — On  May  5,  1931,  a  special  sec¬ 
tion  for  secondary  school  students  was  opened  in  the  Municipal 
Library  of  San  Salvador.  This  section  contains  all  the  official  text¬ 
books  used  in  the  schools  and  will  provide  students  who  can  not 
afford  to  purchase  books  of  their  own  an  opportunity  to  study  and 
prepare  the  lessons  assigned  by  their  instructors.  {Diario  del  Sal¬ 
vador,  San  Salvador,  May  6,  1931.) 

GUATEMALA 

School  notes. — The  latest  report  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
contains  the  following  information  relative  to  the  academic  year 
1929-30: 


Schools  _  1 

Number  , 

•Attendance 

Teachers 

3,188 

23i 

6 

21 

5 

88,846 
1, 197 
662 
1,762 
437 

4,625 

464 

83 

182 

87 

Total . 

3,238 

92,904 

5,441 

^  Realizing  the  importance  to  the  average  student  of  the  mastery  of  some  trade 
or  profession,  the  ministry  has  endeavored  to  give  special  attention  to  practical 
education. 

During  the  year  a  complete  change  was  effected  in  the  curricula  of  all  educa¬ 
tional  institutions.  In  this  work  the  ministry  was  ably  assisted  by  the  National 
Teachers’  Assembly  which  convened  in  Guatemala  City  during  November,  1929. 
According  to  the  new  plan  the  several  normal  institutions  will  specialize  in  certain 
programs  of  study,  each  preparing  teachers  for  only  one  type  of  school.  The 
advanced  normal  school  will  train  the  personnel  for  the  institutes  and  the  com¬ 
plete  normal  schools;  the  complete  normal  schools  will  furnish  the  teachers  for 
the  complete  elementary  schools,  while  the  normal  schools  for  primary  teachers 
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will  make  a  specialty  of  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  urban  primary  schools. 
Besides  these  there  is  a  normal  school  for  persons  teaching  in  rural  communities 
and  one  for  kindergarten  teachers. 

Steps  have  also  been  taken  to  adopt  modern  teaching  methods  in  all  the  schools, 
and  special  attention  has  been  given  to  physical  education,  an  American  expert 
having  been  engaged  to  organize  this  phase  of  the  work.  Boy  Scout  troops, 
parent-teacher  associations,  and  student  associations  are  being  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  social  education. 

Special  training  in  the  various  arts  and  trades  has  been  promoted.  The 
ministry  plans  to  engage  special  teachers  for  the  National  Conservatory  of 
Music.  {Memoria  de  Educacion  Publica,  ano  administrativo  de  1929,  Guatemala 
City,  1930.) 

MEXICO 

Garden  of  indioenous  plants. — Preparations  are  being  made  by 
the  authorities  of  the  National  Museum  of  Archicology  and  History 
of  Me.xico  City  for  the  establishment  of  a  garden  of  plants  native  to 
Me.xico  in  the  main  patio  of  the  building  occupied  by  the  museum. 
In  this  way  future  visitors  to  the  museum  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  gain  first-hand  information  on  the  plants  known  to  or  cultivated 
by  the  Indians  of  Mexico  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  and  thus 
be  better  prepared,  having  learned  more  of  the  environment  in  which 
the  native  man  liv'ed,  to  appreciate  the  works  of  art  preserved  in  the 
museum.  In  arranging  for  this  garden,  the  scientists  of  the  museum 
have  done  ev'erything  possible  to  secure  accurate  data  concerning 
the  plants  to  be  placed  there,  and  have  made  special  studies  of  all 
historical  documents  which  mention  or  describe  the  flora  of  the  pre¬ 
conquest  era.  When  completed,  the  garden  will  contain  plants  with 
such  strange  names  as  the  yolo.xochitl,  which  is  translated  heart 
flower;  the  coatzontecoxochitl,  or  viper’s  head  flower;  the  oceloxochitl, 
or  tiger  flower;  the  cacaloxochitl,  or  crow’s  flower;  the  izqui.xochitl; 
the  cempoal.xochitl,  a  flower  which  the  Spaniard  named  Carnation  of 
the  Indies;  the  .xiloxochitl;  and  the  macpal.xochitl.  The  floripondio, 
the  dahlia,  and  the  peyote,  this  last  a  species  of  cactus  used  by  the 
Indians  as  a  stimulant,  will  also  form  a  part  of  the  collection.  WTiile 
it  will  be  impossible  to  secure  specimens  of  all  the  indigenous  plants, 
it  is  expected  that  enough  can  be  obtained  for  the  garden  to  prove  a 
valuable  aid  to  those  w'ishing  to  know'  the  pre-Colombian  -  period 
better.  {Excelsior,  Me.xico  City,  April  9,  1931.) 

Catalogue  of  incunabula. — A  complete  catalogue  of  the  incuna¬ 
bula  in  the  National  Library  in  Me.xico  City  has  recently  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  members  of  the  staff  of  that  institution.  Hitherto  there 
had  been  no  means  of  determining  accurately  either  the  size  or  the 
value  of  the  collection.  In  1913  a  list  of  such  w'orks  w'as  compiled, 
but  this  did  not  include  the  many  interesting  particulars  regarding 
each  volume  which  have  been  incorporated  in  the  catalogue;  it  soon 
became  out  of  date,  no  provision  having  been  made  for  the  addition 
of  new  works  secured  since  that  date  by  the  Library.  As  a  result  of 
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the  studies  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  the  catalogue,  the  number 
of  incunabula  in  the  library  has  been  definitely  set  at  177,  although 
four  of  these  hear  dates  later  than  1500  and  the  dates  of  four  others 
are  uncertain.  Their  value  extends  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pesos.  {Excelsior,  Me.xico  City,  April  24,  1931.) 

CoiiHESPOXDE.xcE  couKSE  IX  LiBKAUY  sciExcE. — More  than  50 
students  have  now  completed  the  correspondence  course  in  library 
science  which  was  inaugurated  by  the  Library  Bureau  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Education  early  in  1929.  The  total  enrollment  for 
these  studies  since  that  date  has  been  378.  Although  the  course  was 
established  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  rural  teacher 
instruction  in  the  classification,  arrangement  and  improvement  of 
school  libraries,  it  soon  attracted  sufficient  attention  to  make  it  jiossi- 
ble  for  the  Library  Bureau  to  open  the  course  to  librarians  and  other 
jiersons  desiring  this  training.  Some  of  the  students  registering  for 
the  course  are  even  residents  of  the  Cnited  States  and  the  Kepuhlics 
of  Central  and  South  America;  among  this  group  are  to  be  found  the 
names  of  employees  of  the  national  libraries  of  Guatemala  and 
Panama.  {El  Libro  y  el  Pueblo,  Me.xico  City,  March,  1931.) 

NICARAGUA 

Archeological  expeditiox. — According  to  press  reports,  an 
expedition  headed  by  the  Nicaraguan  archeologist  Senor  Luis  Cuadra 
Cea  has  been  organized  in  Leon  to  excavate  the  ruins  of  Leon  Viejo, 
a  colonial  city  which  has  been  buried  for  over  300  years.  The  ground 
on  which  the  city  is  supposed  to  have  stood  is  private  property  but  its 
owner.  Dr.  David  Argiiello,  will  donate  the  land  to  the  National 
Government  should  the  ruins  be  found.  According  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  made  by  General  Francisco  Parajon,  Mayor  of  Leon,  the 
municipalitj"  financed  the  expedition.  {FJl  Centroamericano,  Leon, 
May  7,  1931.) 

PANAMA 

ScHOOL-coxsTRUCTiox  PROGRAM. — The  Government  of  Panama  will 
soon  begin  the  systematic  construction  of  school  buildings  throughout 
the  Republic,  according  to  an  announcement  made  to  the  press  on 
May  26,  1931,  by  President  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro.  The  Government 
has  a  total  of  more  than  $2.50,000  available  for  the  work  contemplated, 
besides  the  20  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  national  lottery  set  aside 
by  law  for  public  instruction.  It  was  stated  that  the  amount  to  be 
derived  from  this  source  will  be  about  $20,000  monthly,  all  of  which 
will  be  used  exclusively  to  carry  out  this  project. 

It  was  indicated  by  President  Alfaro  that,  although  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  ample  authority  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  the  erection  of  school 
buildings,  it  will  not  resort  to  such  a  measure,  in  order  not  to  impose  an 
additional  burden  on  the  national  treasurj  .  As  far  back  as  1925  the 
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National  Assembly  authorized  the  negotiation  of  a  $1,000,000  loan 
for  school  construction.  In  1928  the  question  again  came  up  before 
the  assembly,  and  another  measure  was  enacted,  this  time  granting 
authority  for  a  $2,000,000  loan,  hut  the  Government  never  made  use 
of  either  authorization.  The  construction  of  the  new  buildings  will 
not  only  provide  comfortable  and  sanitary  quarters  and  relieve  the 
Government  of  the  e.xpenditure  of  the  large  sum  paid  monthly  for 
rental  of  school  buildings,  but  will  to  some  extent  relieve  unemploy¬ 
ment  also.  {The  Star  and  Herald,  Panama,  May  27,  1931.) 

PARAGUAY 

Introduction  of  sport  of  fencing. — Instruction  in  the  sport  of 
fencing  became  a  regular  part  of  the  physical-training  curriculum  of 
the  University  in  Asuncion  with  the  opening  of  a  well-equipped 
fencing  hall  in  the  School  of  Law  and  Social  Sciences.  The  hall 
was  made  possible  by  the  National  Physical  Culture  Commission 
which  supplied  the  funds  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  equipment, 
and  was  formally  opened  on  May  16,  1931.  It  was  presented  to 
the  students  by  Dr.  Pedro  B.  Guggiari,  president  of  the  Physical 
Culture  Commission,  after  which  an  appreciative  response  was  made 
on  behalf  of  the  student  body  by  the  president  of  the  Law  Stu¬ 
dents’  Association.  The  exercises  ended  with  a  fencing  exhibition. 
{El  Diarxo,  Asuncion,  May  18,  1931.) 

PERU 

Celebration  of  three  hundred  and  eightieth  anniversary. — 
On  May  21,  1931,  the  faculty,  alumni,  students,  and  friends  of  San 
Marcos  University  in  Lima  joined  in  celebrating  the  three  hundred 
and  eightieth  anniversary  of  its  foundation.  Appropriate  exercises 
were  held  in  the  university  and  other  events  arranged  to  commemorate 
the  event.  San  Marcos  University  is  the  oldest  institution  of  its 
kind  in  South  America.  {La  Cronica,  Lima,  May  7  and  22,  1931.) 

URUGUAY 

Educational  center  in  Florida. — The  municipality  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Florida  recently  donated  a  50-hectare  (hectare  equals 
2.47  acres)  tract  of  land  in  the  city  of  Florida  for  the  construction 
of  an  educational  center  patterned  after  the  ideas  of  the  well-known 
educator.  Dr.  Carlos  Vaz  Ferreira.  The  plans  as  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Education  provide  for  the  construction  of  buildings  equipped 
with  all  modern  conveniences  and  a  program  of  study  which  shall 
conform  to  the  needs  of  every  type  of  child.  Among  the  former 
should  be  mentioned  the  auditorium,  dining  hall,  dispensary,  lab¬ 
oratories,  workshops,  photograph  section,  and  weather-observation 
tower.  The  grounds  will  be  carefully  landscaped  ■with  formal  gar- 
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dens,  summer  houses,  walks,  and  pergolas;  a  considerable  amount 
of  space,  however,  will  be  set  aside  for  beehives,  poultry  runs,  pigeon 
cotes,  and  gardens  which  the  children  themselves  ^\•ill  tend.  A  lake, 
teeming  with  animal  and  plant  life,  will  afford  the  children  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  obtain  first-hand  information  on  aquatic  species,  and  from 
the  aviaries  they  will  be  able  to  learn  much  of  the  habits  of  birds. 
For  purposes  of  instruction  the  children  will  be  divided  according  to 
their  age,  knowledge,  and  mental  ability.  There  will  be  kinder¬ 
garten  classes  for  the  smaller  children,  classes  in  regular  and  special 
subjects  for  older  ones,  and  normal-school  courses,  while  instruction 
will  also  be  offered  in  singing,  elocution,  and  dramatics.  {Escuela 
Activa,  Montevideo,  March,  1931.) 

Purchase  of  building  for  official  radio  station. — In  view  of 
the  need  for  a  building  for  the  permanent  use  of  the  Government 
radio  station,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  on  April  28,  1931,  authorizing  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Official  Radio  Broadcasting  Service  to  purchase  the  Urquiza 
Theater  in  Montevideo  for  this  purpose.  The  theater  will  provide 
ample  space  for  the  broadcasting  studios,  audition  rooms,  transmit¬ 
ting  apparatus,  and  the  national  phonograph-record  collection,  which 
are  to  be  located  there.  {Diario  Oficial,  Montevideo,  May  9, 1931.) 

Exhibition  of  modern  Argentine  art. — An  e.xhibition  by  repre¬ 
sentative  members  of  the  school  of  modem  Argentine  art  was  opened 
in  Montevideo  on  May  11,  1931.  Nineteen  artists  entered  exhibits 
and  the  total  number  of  works  displayed  e.xceeded  80.  Oil  paintings 
predominated,  although  there  were  also  pencil  and  pen  drawings, 
water  colors,  etchings,  and  sculpture.  The  participating  artists  were 
Elena  Alba,  Aquiles  Badi,  Juan  Antonio  Ballester  Pena,  H4ctor 
Basaldua,  Alfredo  Bigatti,  Nora  Borges  de  Torre,  Horacio  Butler, 
Elena  Cid,  Dora  Cifone,  Pedro  Dominguez  Neira,  Raquel  Forner, 
Alfredo  Guttero,  Carlos  Giambiagi,  Alberto  Morena,  Silvina  Ocampo, 
Ignacio  Pirovano,  Victor  Pissarro,  Lino  Spilimbergo,  and  A.  Xul 
Solar.  {La  Manana,  Montevideo,  May  12,  1931.) 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

ARGENTINA 

Resolution  favoring  Argentine  physicians. — The  National 
Bureau  of  Hygiene  has  issued  a  resolution  forbidding  the  holder  of  a 
foreign  degree  in  medicine,  dentistrj',  pharmacy,  or  allied  subjects  to 
practice  his  profession  in  Argentina  unless  approved  by  the  national 
university  and  licensed  by  the  Government.  All  private  hospi¬ 
tals,  sanitariums,  and  clinics  have  been  notified  that  it  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  infraction  of  the  criminal  code  to  permit  any  but  holders 
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of  Argentine  licenses  to  operate  in  any  department  connected  with 
their  establishments.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  May  18,  1931.) 

BRAZIL 

Eugenics  Commission. — A  central  commission  for  the  study  and 
propaganda  of  eugenics  in  Brazil,  the  Commissao  Central  Brasileira 
de  Eugenia,  was  organized  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  April  1,  1931,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Renato  Kehl.  Membership  in  the  organization 
which  is  nonofficial,  is  limited  to  10  life  members;  they  are  at  present 
Drs.  E.  Pena  Kehl,  Belisario  Penna,  Gustavo  Lessa,  Emani  Lopes, 
Porto  Carrero,  Cunha  Lopez,  S.  de  Toledo  Piza,  jr.,  Octavio  Do- 
mingues,  Achiles  Lisboa,  and  Caetano  Countinho.  The  commission 
has  offered  its  cooperation  to  the  Government  in  any  matter  related 
to  eugenics,  such  as  immigration,  population,  sanitation,  sex  educa¬ 
tion,  and  prenuptial  requirements.  {Boletim  de  Eugenia,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  No.  27,  1931.) 

CHILE 

Activities  of  the  Child  Welfare  Association. — In  the  annual 
report  of  the  activities  of  the  Child  Welfare  Association  during  the 
year  1930,  presented  to  the  members  of  the  society  at  their  session  of 
April  28,  1931,  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that — 

A  total  of  6,846  children,  4,771  of  whom  were  under  2  years  of  age,  received 
care  in  the  milk  stations  of  the  association  during  the  year  1930.  The  maternity 
home  provided  treatment  for  208  mothers  and  391  infants,  and  the  Freire  Ma¬ 
ternity  Home  rendered  assistance  to  2,231  mothers.  Through  the  various  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  association,  3,472  mothers  and  children  were  vaccinated;  9,380  home 
visits  made;  31,359  ultra-violet  ray  treatments  given;  40,646  baths  provided; 
31,356  sick  children  treated  in  its  dispensary,  and  251,795  liters  (liter  equals  0.91 
quart)  of  pasteurized  milk  distributed  in  1,454,329  feedings.  Prepared-milk 
feedings  given  during  the  5ear  numbered  94,936,  and  15,771  pieces  of  infants’ 
clothing  were  distributed  through  the  section  in  charge  of  this  work. 

The  association  was  also  able  during  the  year  to  undertake  several  additional 
activities,  such  as  the  construction  of  the  Navidad  Milk  Station,  which  is  now 
almost  finished;  the  remodeling  of  the  building  used  by  the  Magdalena  Valdes 
Milk  Station,  recently  added  to  the  services  of  the  association,  and  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  new  wards,  ultra-violet-raj*  apparatus,  and  other  improvements  in  the 
different  institutions  over  which  it  has  control. 

During  the  year  the  association  opened  a  course  in  child  care,  which  was  planned 
particularly  for  mothers,  and  was  responsible  for  the  calling  of  the  conference 
held  in  Santiago  from  December  17  to  19  for  a  discussion  of  the  management  of 
free-milk  stations. 

The  capital  of  the  association  is  estimated  at  2,412,721  pesos;  this  has  been 
invested  for  the  most  part  in  the  land,  buildings,  and  equipment  used  by  the 
different  institutions  under  its  management.  Its  b..dget  of  ex))enditure  for  the 
year  1931  was  fixed  at  1,088,563  pesos.  {El  Mereurio,  Santiago,  April  29,  1931.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

Committee  to  aid  poor. — A  special  committee  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Press  Association  from  among  its  members  to  aid  the  poor 
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children  of  the  capital.  Funds  for  the  purpose  will  be  raised  through 
concerts  and  other  entertainments  in  which  the  best  national  talent 
is  scheduled  to  appear.  (Diorio  del  Sahador,  San  Salvador,  May  3, 
1931.) 

HAITI 

Medical  Congress. — The  Fourth  Annual  Congress  of  the  National 
Medical  Society  of  Haiti  was  held  in  Port  au  Prince  April  8-10,  1931. 
The  morning  sessions,  devoted  to  papers  on  medicine,  surgery,  and 
the  specialties,  were  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  National  Medical 
School.  This  institution,  built  by  the  Haitian  Government  and 
equipped  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  gives  thorough  instruction 
in  medicine,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy.  Through  the  generous  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  foundation  a  number  of  its  staff,  all  of  whom  are  Haitians, 
have  received  post-graduate  training  in  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  afternoon  sessions  was 
the  visits  to  the  medical  school,  the  Haitian  General  Hospital, 
and  the  various  sanitary  services  at  Port  au  Prince.  {Monthly  Bulle¬ 
tin,  Office  of  Financial  Adviser-General  Receiver,  Port  au  Prince, 
April,  1931.) 

NICARAGUA 

Free  transportation  to  Managua. — An  executive  decree  issued 
on  May  1,  1931,  provides  that  those  inhabitants  of  Managua  who 
were  forced  to  leave  the  city  on  account  of  the  recent  earthquake  will 
be  given  free  transportation  if  they  desire  to  return.  The  Ministry 
of  Promotion  and  the  administrative  officers  of  the  municipalities 
are  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  decree,  which  not  only  authorizes 
the  purchase  of  railroad  tickets  with  Government  funds,  but  also 
the  grant  of  small  sums  of  money,  so  that  the  refugees  may  buy 
food  upon  arrival  at  Managua.  The  decree  also  makes  provisions 
for  the  feeding  of  women,  children,  and  invalids  in  the  towns  where 
they  have  taken  refuge.  The  decree  will  remain  in  force  until 
annulled  by  the  Chief  E.xecutive.  {El  Centroamericano,  Leon, 
May  7,  1931.) 

PANAMA 

Provi.ncial  hospitals  and  dispensaries. — According  to  press 
reports,  the  construction  of  the  Provincial  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
provided  for  in  an  e.xecutive  decree  issued  on  March  9,  1931  (see 
June,  1931,  issue  of  the  lirLLETi.v)  was  begun  aliout  the  middle  of 
June.  The  plans  which  the  Government  has  approved  call  for  the 
erection  of  hospitals  in  the  towns  of  Las  Tahlas,  Chitre,  Penonome, 
and  Santiago  at  a  cost  of  $5(),0()()  each;  all  are  to  he  of  the  same  type 
and  capacity  e.xcept  the  one  at  Santiago,  which  will  he  somewhat 
smaller.  For  the  construction  of  a  dispensary  at  Nata,  $1(),()(M)  has 
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already  been  appropriated.  As  part  of  the  antimalaria  campaijrn 
which  is  being:  waged  in  the  interior,  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  has  started  important  drainage  work  in  the  districts  of  Santiago 
and  Penonome,  where  several  thousand  dollars  will  he  spent  in 
improving  sanitary  conditions.  {The  Star  and  Herald,  Panama, 
May  28,  1931.) 

PERU 

Improved  maternity  service. — During  the  past  two  or  three 
years  many  changes  and  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the 
maternity  hospital  in  Lima.  The  work  has  been  reorganized,  new 
equipment  introduced,  and  a  number  of  new  services  added,  thus 
greatly  increasing  the  efficiency  of  its  work.  The  number  of  beds 
has  been  increased  from  140  to  200  and  the  duties  of  the  staff  so 
arranged  that  five  complete  services  haA'e  been  made  possible.  Each 
of  these  services  has  its  own  physicians,  personnel,  and  equipment. 
For  the  accommodation  of  patients  from  families  of  moderate  circum¬ 
stances  a  new  pay  service  has  been  established,  this  differing  from  the 
regular  pay  service  in  that  it  is  less  costly.  During  this  period  the 
number  of  rooms  used  for  patients  paying  the  highest  rates  was 
increased,  hut  the  other  services  were  so  arranged  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  diminish  the  number  of  beds  available  for  free  cases 
thereby.  Much  new  equipment  indispensable  for  the  modern  hos¬ 
pital  has  also  been  added,  such  as  refrigerators  for  the  laboratory  and 
dispensary  and  a  laundry  with  sterilization  apparatus.  For  patients 
not  requiring  hospitalization,  the  maternity  hospital  maintains  a 
dispensary  service,  for  which  those  who  can  afford  it  pay  the  nominal 
sum  of  50  centavos  for  each  treatment  and  the  necessary  medicines, 
as  well  as  a  visiting  nurse  service  through  which  the  benefits  of  the 
hospital  are  extended  into  the  various  homes  of  the  community. 
{La  Cronica,  Lima,  May  Ki,  1931.) 

URUGUAY 

Second  Nutrition  Exposition. — The  Second  Nutrition  Exposi¬ 
tion,  held  for  two  weeks  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Committee 
for  Proper  Nutrition,  was  opened  In  Montevideo  on  May  8,  1931,  with 
special  exercises  which  were  attended  by  the  president  of  the  National 
Administrative  Council,  members  of  the  Administrative  Council,  the 
president  of  the  Department  Council,  the  Ministers  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Industry,  the  Treasury,  Public  Works,  Interior,  War  and 
Marine,  and  Foreign  Kelations,  respectively,  and  many  other  invited 
guests.  Sr.  dulio  A.  Uauza,  president  of  the  National  C'ommittee  for 
l^roper  Nutrition,  presided  at  the  ceremony  and  declared  the*  exposi¬ 
tion  officially  opened.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
program  was  the  exhibition  of  a  motion  picture  taken  at  the  First 
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Nutrition*  Exposition,  held  in  Montevideo  from  November  21  to  30, 
1929.  After  the  e.xercises  the  exhibits  were  thrown  open  to  the  general 
public  and  visited  by  lai^e  numbers  of  people.  Besides  the  stands,  of 
which  some  of  the  most  outstanding  were  those  devoted  to  exhibits  of 
milk  and  milk  products,  graphs  and  charts  relative  to  the  discoveries 
of  Pasteur,  samples  of  breads  prepared  from  various  kinds  of  flour, 
meat  substitutes,  and  exhibits  showing  the  value  of  the  use  of  honey 
instead  of  sugar,  several  lectures  were  given  each  day  on  nutrition  and 
related  subjects  by  specialists  in  this  science.  In  order  to  bring  such 
information  to  the  x^ddest  possible  audience  the  lectures  were  broad¬ 
cast  by  the  Government  radio  station;  the  subjects  treated  included 
the  importance  of  rational  nutrition;  oral  hygiene  and  nutrition; 
physical  e.xercise  and  diet;  the  nutrition  of  children  under  1  year  of 
age,  between  1  and  3  years,  from  3  to  6  years,  and  of  school  age,  and 
that  of  the  adult;  the  value  of  milk  in  the  diet;  milk  products;  the 
pasteurization  of  milk ;  Pasteur  and  the  relation  of  his  work  to  nutri¬ 
tion  and  hygiene;  vitamins  and  nutrition;  and  the  importance  of 
refrigeration.  A  special  effort  was  made  by  the  National  Committee 
for  Proper  Nutrition  to  interest  the  school  children  of  the  city  in  the 
need  for  care  in  the  selection  of  their  food.  To  this  end  arrangements 
were  made  to  permit  the  children  of  over  50  schools,  with  a  total  en¬ 
rollment  of  14,000  pupils,  to  visit  the  e.xposition,  where  girls  from  the 
normal  schools  explained  the  meaning  of  the  exhibits.  {La  Manana, 
Montevideo,  May  8,  10,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  19,  and  21,  1931.) 


NECROLOGY 

CHILE 

D.  Emiliano  Figueroa. — On  May  16,  1931,  Chile  lost  one  of  her 
ablest  statesmen  and  diplomats  by  the  death  of  D.  Emiliano  Figueroa, 
who  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  in  Santiago.  Senor 
Figueroa  held  important  cabinet  posts  under  Presidents  Riesco  and 
Pedro  Montt;  he  was  serving  as  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public 
Instruction  in  1910  when  the  sudden  deaths  of  the  President  and  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  made  him  Acting  Chief  Magistrate.  He  was 
elected  President  of  the  Republic  in  1925,  a  position  from  which  he 
resigned  18  months  later.  Senor  Figueroa  also  served  as  diplomatic 
representative  of  his  Government  in  Spain,  Chile,  and  Peru,  where 
he  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  Chilean  ambassador  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  Lima.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Senor  Figueroa  was 
president  of  the  Bank  of  Chile.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  May  17, 
1931.) 


NECROLOGY 
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GUATEMALA 

Gen.  LAzaro  Chac6n. — The  death  of  Gen.  L&zaron  Chacdn  on 
April  10,  1931,  has  been  profoundly  felt  throughout  the  Republic. 
General  Chacdn  was  bom  on  June  27,  1873,  in  the  city  of  Teculut&n. 
In  1892,  when  barely  19  years  old,  he  entered  the  military  service, 
in  which  he  was  to  make  for  himself  a  distinguished  career.  When 
General  Jose  Maria  Orellana  was  elected  President  of  Guatemala 
in  1921,  General  Chacdn  became  First  Designate  to  the  Presidency, 
and  upon  the  death  of  President  Orellana  on  September  27,  1926, 
was  unexpectedly  summoned  to  assume  the  duties  of  that  high  office. 
Pursxiant  to  the  tenns  of  the  constitution,  it  devolved  upon  him 
to  call  a  national  election  in  which  he  received  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  votes.  He  was  inaugurated  President  on  December 
18,  1926,  and  directed  his  country’s  destinies  until  forced  to  resign 
by  his  fatal  illness. 

VENEZUELA 

Jos£  DE  Austria. — The  death  of  Don  Jose  de  Austria  in  Panama 
on  May  11  has  been  profoundly  felt  not  only  in  his  native  land, 
Venezuela,  but  throughout  the  American  Republics  where  he  served 
during  his  long  and  brilliant  diplomatic  career.  Although  he  rep¬ 
resented  his  country  in  numerous  international  conferences  and 
held  the  posts  of  charge  d’affaires  in  Brazil  and  Chile,  resident  minister 
in  Ecuador  and  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
in  Panama,  Don  Jose  de  Austria  was  as  well  knowm  in  the  field  of 
letters  as  in  diplomacy.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Venezuelan  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Letters,  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Spanish 
Academy,  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  and  the  International 
Academy  of  Paris,  and  had  been  honored  with  decorations  from  vari¬ 
ous  American  and  European  governments.  {La  Estrella  de  Panamd, 
Panama,  May  12,  1931;  Billiken,  Caracas,  May  16  and  23,  1931.) 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS 

REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  JULY  15,  1931 


Subject 

Dale 

Author 

ARGENTINA 

Review  of  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  Rosario  dis¬ 
trict,  for  quarter  ended  Dec.  31.  19.30,  and  for  the  year  1930. 
Review  for  quarter  ended  Mar.  31,  1931 . 

1931 

May  21 

May  27 

Raymond  Davis,  consul  at 
Rosario. 

Do. 

BOLIVIA 

' 

The  Bolivian  Oovernment  i.s.sued  a  decree  to  promote  high¬ 
way  construction.  May  20,  1931. 

May  2f. 

Paul  C.  Daniels,  vice  consul  at 
La  Paz. 

BRAZIL 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Pernambuco,  quarter 
ended  Mar.  31.  1931. 

Commerce  and  industries  of  the  Bahia  district,  (luarter 
ended  Mar.  31,  1931. 

Quarterly  declared  e.xi>ort  returns . . . . 

Commerce  and  industries  of  the  State  of  Rio  (Irande  do  Sul,  i 
quarter  ended  Mar.  31,  1931.  1 

Review  of  the  Para  consular  district,  quarter  ended  Mar.  31, 
1931. 

Apr.  27 

May  14  j 

May  !.■> 
May  15 

May  30 

F.  van  den  .\rend,  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

Lawrence  P.  Briggs,  consul  at 
Bahia. 

Do. 

C.  R.  Nesmith,  consul  at  Porto 
•Alegre. 

Oeo.  E.  Seltrer,  consul  at  Parat 

CURA 

Cuban  foreign  trade.  1930  and  1929.  Total  imi>orts  and 
exiKirts. 

1  June  8  , 

F.  T.  F.  Dumont,  consul  general 
at  Habana. 

ECUADOR 

Copy  of  “Revista  del  Ueiiartamentode  .\gricultura  del  Ecua¬ 
dor,”  March,  1931. 

May  7 

i 

William  D.  Moreland,  jr.,  vice 
consul  at  Ouayaquil. 

HAITI 

Financial  statement  for  .\pril,  1931. . . . 

MEXICO 

Afay  19 

Receiver-deneral.  Port-au- 
Prince. 

The  Mexican  Agricultural  Policy . 

NICARAGUA 

May  2.5 

William  P.  Blocker,  consul  at 
Ciudad  Juarez. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Corinto  district, 
quarter  ended  Mar.  31,  1931. 

Laws  governing  the  me<lical  professions  in  Nicaragua,  decree 
of  May  27,  1931. 

May  15 

June  2 

(lirvan  Teall,  vice  consul  at 
Corinto. 

Legation.  Managua. 
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